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BUFFALO AND SNOW 


N commenting on my discussion of the extermination of the 
buffalo printed in this journal in March, 1934,! Professor A. S. 
Morton, of the University of Saskatchewan,” observed that the 
dramatic suddenness of the final disappearance almost seemed to 
require, in addition to the slaughter by hunters, the action of some 
more potent destructive agency. He suggested snow as a pos- 
sibility and expressed the view that an examination of the available 
evidence might yield interesting results. My object in this paper 
is to present such evidence as I have been able to find on this point. 
The idea that snow caused a wholesale destruction of buffalo 
is not new. I shall cite a number of expressions of opinion, 
approximately in chronological order, as in some instances this 
method may illustrate the growth of the belief. A common 
characteristic of what I may term the “buffalo tradition” through- 
out their vast historic habitat is the view that there must have 
been some catastrophic occurrence, following upon which buffalo 
““were never seen again’’ in this or that locality. In many cases, 
the best criterion of the value of such stories is the evidence show- 
ing whether the buffalo did finally disappear at the times and places 
in question. 

The disappearance of buffalo in Utah is placed by Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday on his map,’ in 1838. He remarks: ‘It is well known 
that buffaloes, though in very small numbers, once inhabited 
northeastern Utah, and that a few were killed by the Mormon 
settlers prior to 1840 in the vicinity of Great Salt Lake. .. .’’4 

1CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, XV, March, 1934, 1-23. 

2Ibid., June, 1934, 213-8. 

3W. T. Hornaday, ‘‘The extermination of the American bison” (Smithsonian reports, 
1887, published 1889), part ii, 367-548; map, 548. 

‘Tbid., 383. A characteristic instance of his inaccuracy. Who were ‘‘the Mormon 
settlers prior to 1840’’? The first reached there in 1847 (H. H. Bancroft, History of 
Utah, San Francisco, 1889). A certain ‘“‘Danite’’, one Bill Hickman, ‘‘claimed”’ to 


have killed the last buffalo in Salt lake valley in 1838 (J. A. Allen, The American bisons 
living and extinct, Cambridge, Mass., 1876, 119). He was “the notorious Bill Hickman”, 
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The same approximate date is given by Allen. He mentions a 
very severe winter in Utah, 1837 ‘‘. . . when, according to the 
reports of mountaineers and Indians, the snow fell to the depth 
of ten feet on a level. The few buffaloes that escaped starvation 
during this severe winter are said to have soon afterwards ‘dis- 
appeared’... .’ 

What is perhaps a variant version of the same event is cited 
by Bancroft in a very picturesque form: 


Many strange stories the old trapper, James Bridger, used to tell; 
for instance in the winter of 1830 it began to snow in the valley 
of the Great Salt Lake, and the snow feil for seventy days until the 
whole country was white-coated to the thickness of seventy feet. 
Vast herds of buffalo were caught by this snow, caught and pinched 
to death, and the carcasses preserved; and finally when spring came, 
all Bridger had to do was to tumble them into Salt Lake, and have 
pickled buffalo enough to feed him and the whole nation, down 
to the time of their extermination. And this is why there have 
been no buffaloes in that region since. . . .° 


Comment on the “‘auto-pickling”’ is superfluous; and the date may 
even be a pure error. But in reference to ‘‘none being seen”’ after 
this, it was said that a solitary buffalo bull which appeared near 
Fort Bridger (90 or 100 miles north-east of Salt Lake city) in 1875, 
was the first one seen for thirty years.’?. Fort Bridger (1843) was 
then just about thirty years old. A picturesque but inaccurate 
writer states that ‘‘the frequency of buffalo’’ was one reason for 
Bridger’s choice of the site.® 

Colonel Richard Irving Dodge gives a most interesting account 
of a great snowstorm: 


According to hunters’ traditions the Laramie Plains were visited in 
the winter of 1844-45 by a most extraordinary snowstorm. Con- 
trary to all precedent, there was no wind, and the snow covered 
the surface evenly to a depth of nearly four feet. Immediately after 
the storm a bright sun softened the surface, which at night froze 
into a crust so firm that it was weeks before any heavy animal could 
make any headway over it. The Laramie Plains, being entirely 
surrounded by mountains, had always been a favourite wintering- 
place for the buffaloes. Thousands were caught in this storm and 
perished miserably by starvation. Since that time not a single 


a scoundrel afterwards a Danite (Bancroft, History of Utah, 564, 663-4; History of 
Nevada, San Francisco, 1890, 205). Contra ‘‘small numbers”’, Ashley and J. S. Smith 
found north-eastern Utah ‘‘well supplied with buffaloe’’, May, 1825 (H. C. Dale, Ashley- 
Smith explorations, etc., 1822-1828, Cleveland, 1916, 155). 

5Allen, The American bisons, 119, 120. 

®Bancroft, History of Nevada, 3-4. 

7Allen, The American bisons, 125. 

8Agnes C. Laut, The overland trail (New York, 1929), 121. 
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buffalo has ever visited the Laramie Plains. When I first crossed 
these plains, in 1868, the whole country was dotted with skulls of 
buffaloes, all in the last stages of decomposition and all apparently 
of the same age (or period of exposure), giving some foundation for 
the tradition. Indeed, it was in answer to my request for an 
explanation of the numbers, appearance, and identity of age [7.e., 
condition] of these skulls, that the tradition was related to me by 
an old hunter, who, however, could not himself vouch for the 
BOR 40a" 


I recollect a somewhat similar condition of things in southern 
Alberta in the early winter of 1896-7. Stories were current of 
cattle bleeding to death owing to gashes from the frozen crust; 
but a timely ‘‘Chinook’’ mitigated the severity. Captain Palliser 
notes observing blood on the snow in the month of March,!° 
caused by the hardness of the frozen crust; and so likewise does 
Allen." One hesitates to reject the account given to Dodge 
entirely, especially when coming from so cautious an informant, 
but the fact that such weather was considered ‘‘contrary to all 
precedent” renders it somewhat doubtful that conditions such as 
he describes were a very common cause of destruction. Certainly, 
the statement that the buffalo were absent from the Laramie plains 
country “‘since that time’ is without foundation. In the next 
summer (1845), Samuel Hancock noted “a profusion of game’’, 
including buffalo, from the Forks of the Platte to Fort Laramie;!* 
and in the same year, Joel Palmer records them practically all the 
way along the (North) Platte to the ford near Independence 
rock, which is given as 443 miles from the Forks, and 213 miles 
westward from Fort Laramie.“ In 1846, Parkman found them 
‘rare’ in the neighbourhood of Fort Laramie, so much so that a 
projected Indian intertribal war had to be abandoned. But 
Palmer, returning east-bound apparently somewhat earlier in the 
summer, noted them much as in the previous year.’® For 1847, 
although ‘‘vast herds’’ were seen on the ‘‘Mormon Trail” (which 
ran along the north side of the Lower Platte from the Missouri to 

®R. I. Dodge, Plains of the great west (New York, 1877), 129-30; also Chicago inter- 
ocean, Aug. 5, 1875 (Allen, The American bisons, 164-5). 

0Journals, reports, etc., of the Palliser expedition, 1857-1860 (London, 1863), 12-3. 


‘Allen, The American bisons, 61-2 (Kansas, 1871). 

“Smith, A. D. Howden (ed.), The narrative of Samuel Hancock (New York, 1927), 
15-22. 

13Palmer in R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Early western travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, 1904-7), 
XXX, 48-66. 

\4Itinerary in Smith (ed.), The narrative of Samuel Hancock, xiv. In 1845, says 
G. B. Grinnell, the Ogallala (Sioux) were obliged to go to the Laramie plains to find 
buffalo for subsistence (The fighting Cheyennes, New York, 1915, 94-5). 

iF, Parkman, Oregon trail (1892 ed.), 159, 201, 203, 229. 

Palmer in R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Early western travels, XXX, 247-8. 
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the crossing of the main Oregon-California trail at Grand island) ,!’ 
I have no special notes concerning Laramie. In 1849, ‘Buffalo 
Land’’, began at the Forks of the Platte.'* A ‘Forty-niner’’, 
Allen Varner, writing to Dr. Hornaday nearly forty years later, 
says they saw ‘“‘small bunches, never more than forty or fifty ' 
together’, from the Forks to Fort Laramie;'* but this knowledge 
(or memory) of the trail is incorrect in other particulars,?® and 
may be so in this. Captain Howard Stansbury (of the United 


States army) returning eastward over the same route, also in the } 
summer of 1849, saw ‘*. . . no buffaloes east of the Forks of the 
Platte, but found them in abundance west of that point . . .’’.?! ' 


Hulbert’s chroniclers followed the cut-off up the South Platte, 
which avoided the dreaded ‘“‘Ash Hollow’’; and they saw a large 
herd at ‘‘Lower California Crossing’’, near Brulé, Nebraska; and 
again at ‘“‘Mud Spring’, near Simla, Nebraska.” In the same 
year, the Mormons found them more or less all the way to the 
South pass, but none west of there.”*> Such records dispose fairly 
well of ‘‘none being seen”’ on Laramie plains after 1844-5.*4 

There are two or three generalizations on destruction by snow, 
in the later years. Ernest Thompson Seton quotes a correspond- 
ent, R. N. Bunn, of Chicago. Bunn speaks of “‘hundreds of 
thousands’’ which crossed the Missouri going northward in the 
winter of 1870-1, and again of huge numbers in the following 


\7Bancroft, History of Utah, 253, 254, 260. 

8A. B. Hulbert, Forty-niners (New York, 1931), 84, 89, 90, 102. 

‘Correspondence with Hornaday, cited in ‘‘The extermination of the American 
bison’’, 491. 

le said the Oregon trail ‘‘had been travelled very little previous to that year 

(thid., 491). Actually, it had been in use since 1840 by thousands: ‘*5000"’ in 1847 
20,000" in 1848; and A. B. Hulbert’s ‘‘composite”’ chronicle of contemporary materia! ’ 
shows how the incessant prairie winds obliterated tracks (Forty-niners, 18, 84). 

*1Allen, The American bisons, 146; cf. Bancroft, History of Utah, 467. 

Hulbert, Forty-niners, 84, 89, 90, 102. 

**Bancroft, History of Utah, 421-2. 

*4These local tluctuations have given rise to much false generalization on the ‘‘dis- 
appearance of the buffalo”. Frémont had them “extinct” in this very region of the 
Upper Platte in 1842! (Narrative of the exploring expedition, etc., of 1842, London, 1846, 
142). Yet they were abundant from Grand island west all through the fifties. In 
summer, 1867, Major J. W. Powell and Professor A. H. Thompson saw only one old ’ 
bull along the Platte, to Cheyenne, Wyoming. Hornaday cites this as evidence of 
extinction in that region (‘‘The extermination of the American bison’’, 492). In Sep- 
tember, 1867, Sir Wm. (then Captain) Butler encountered a herd near Fort Kearne 
(Grand island; not Fort Phil Kearney of the Fetterman massacre, 595 miles distant, 
in Wyoming) which took ‘‘two hours’ hard riding to pass through’’ (W. Butler, A? 
autobiography, London, n.d., 90-7). In 1867, also, 2,000 buffalo perished in a quicksand 
at Plum creek, on the Platte, or South Platte (R. I. Dodge, Plains of the great west, New 
York, 1877, 130). If the former, it is thirty-five miles west of Grand island. But cf. 
Allen, The American bisons, 62; Hornaday, ‘‘The extermination of the American bison”’, 
421; E. T. Seton, Life-histories of northern animals (New York, 1910), I, 271; H. M. 
Chittenden, History of the American fur trade (New York, 1902), II, 579. 
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winter, 1871-2, which “never returned; nor is there any evidence 
of them having been slain by hunters’. He also speaks of 
enormous numbers of skeletons being found (in Kingsbury county, 
South Dakota), ‘‘on none of which were broken limbs or signs 
of bullet fractures’. Large clusters of bones were also found in 
hollows in this locality. Bunn remarks in conclusion: ‘I believe 
that at all times the Dakota blizzard has taken heavier toll of the 
Buffalo than ever the Dakota Indian did... .’’* Upon this 
Seton comments as follows: 


No one who has seen the Northern blizzard will question its terrible 
power. I have lived through several and agree with Bunn that a 
long succession of these snow-siroccos might in certain circumstances 
destroy every Bison on the range before spring. But blizzards 
did not happen every winter, and they were restricted to a certain 
limited treeless area lying far north and of heavy snow.”* So that 
I doubt whether, upon the whole, the destruction by blizzards was 
comparable with that of other agencies which were of more regular 
occurrence and covered a large part, or all, of the Buffalo range. . . .?’ 


It is not clear whether the hundreds of thousands mentioned 
by Bunn crossed the Missouri at points in Dakota or not. If that 
is what is meant, it conflicts materially with other data on the 
last days of the northern herds. The western boundary of North 
Dakota is 104° west. The eastern limit of the buffalo about that 
time on the international boundary was about 107° west. If one 
could accept a very detailed ‘‘annual itinerary’’ furnished to 
Professor Henry Youle Hind in 1858 by the Red river half-breeds, 
the regular route of the Canadian herds at that time was south- 
ward from the Qu’Appelle vid the Missouri coteau to the Missouri, 
thence westward along the Missouri and Yellowstone valleys, and 
northward along the slopes of the foothills into Canada for the 
winter, which was spent in the Carlton country and between the 
two Saskatchewans.** But despite Hind’s acceptance of this, its 
times and directions (and even the presence of buffalo) were 
disproved on the very trip wherein he records it; and its utter 
worthlessness is demonstrated by a vast mass of evidence. 

So also, while one must appreciate the apparent care with 
which the skeletons were examined for evidences of wounds, etc., 

ee T. Seton, Life-histories of northern animals, 1, 267-9. 

*A “blizzard” is not properly a storm of falling snow, though often so called. It is 
a snow wind-storm, only possible on open plains, and often occurs under a cloudless sky. 
For literature on this, see W. P. Webb, The great plains (New York, 1931), 25. 

*7Seton, Life-histories of northern animals, 1, 269. 


28H. Y. Hind, Report on the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan exploring expedition of 
1858 (Toronto, 1859), 106. 
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one could wish that the country in which they were found had 
been described with similar precision. The mention of bones 
‘being also found in hollows’’ seems to justify the inference that 
the main masses were on level ground,—but whether on river 
bottom-lands or high prairie, wood-land, scrub-land (or formerly 
such), or ““‘bald-headed plains’, is left unmentioned; as is likewise 
their probable age. Unfractured bones might indicate buffalo 
destroyed by fire. Although such occurrences may have been 
not infrequent, I have found only two historical instances; one of 
them north of the Missouri.2® And whether burned or smothered 
in snow, there is still the problem of how bones—apparently 
exposed—survived without further damage from fire or the 
depredations of wolves. Further criticism may conveniently be 
deferred until a somewhat similar case has been brought to notice. 
Sir William (then Captain) Butler wrote in 1873: 


The giant form of the wood buffalo no longer darkens the steep 
lofty shores [of Peace river]. When first Mackenzie beheld the 
long reaches of the river, the ‘‘gentle lawns”’ which alternated with 
“abrupt precipices” were “‘enlivened’”’ by vast herds of buffaloes. 
This was in 1793. Thirty-three years later Sir George Simpson also 
ascended the river with his matchless Iroquois crew. Yet no buffalo 
darkened the lofty shores. 

What destroyed them in that short interval? The answer is not 
difficult to seek—deep snow. .. . During one winter of exceptionally 
deep snow, eighty buffaloes were killed in a single day in the vicinity 
of Dunvegan. The Indians ran them into the snowdrifts, and then 
despatched them with knives. . . .*° 


This would appear to be the event mentioned by an eminent and 
well-known American scientist, E. W. Nelson, in a letter to 
Professor J. A. Allen, dated July 11, 1877, giving information 
from two travellers who had crossed the mountains in 1871: 


. . . These gentlemen descended the Peace River, and on about the 
118th degree of longitude made a portage to Hay River, directly 
north. On this portage they saw thousands of buffalo skulls, and 
old trails, in some instances two or three feet deep, leading E. and W. 
They wintered on Hay River near its entrance into Great Slave lake, 
and here found the buffalo still common, occupying a restricted 
territory along the southern border of the lake. They made inquiry 
concerning the larger number of skulls seen by them on the portage, 
and learned that about fifty years before, snow fell to the estimated 


29See Roe, ‘“‘The extermination of the buffalo in western Canada”. In both cases 
it is made quite clear that the animals were not consumed in the fire which blinded or 
slew them. 

3W. F. Butler, The wild north land (7th ed., London, 1878), 210; cf. Hornaday, 
‘*The extermination of the American bison’’, 423. 
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depth of fourteen feet, and so enveloped the animals that they 
perished by thousands. . . .*! 


Dr. G. M. Dawson also stated (1879): 


It is reported that a few buffaloes were seen last year [i.e., 1878] 
near Pine River, but the animal has now become in the Peace River 
country practically extinct; an event which according to the Indians, 
happened at a date not very remote, owing to a winter of exceptional 


severity, during which the snow ‘reached to the _ buffaloes’ 
becks”... = 


Dr. Hector, of the Palliser expedition, wrote in 1858: 


When we compare the description given by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
of the prairie country along Peace River, with its vast herds of 
buffalo and elks, when he passed in 1793, with the present northern 
limit of the large herds of these animals, at least three degrees of 
latitude farther south, the change is very striking; and still more so 
if it is true, as the Indians say, that the disappearance of the large 
quantities of game has only taken place within the last twenty 
years... .* 


These events may really have been one and the same; but it is 
not certain. In any case, we cannot, I believe, rely on the evi- 
dence of Indians in such matters as dates and the exact particulars 
of catastrophes.** A competent western authority seems to 
describe the Indian in general very aptly when he terms him an 
acute and reliable observer, but a poor generalizer.* This is not 
to throw any stones at the Indian. It is a well-known philological 
fact that in our own ancestral Old English, it is almost impossible 
to generalize, which doubtless reveals a lack of the capacity in 
those who spoke it. Futile generalizations are, however, common 
enough not only in the writing of ancient chroniclers but in the 
speech of our own day. 

The mere circumstance that Simpson saw no buffalo along 
the Peace in 1826 proves nothing, either in respect of snow, or of 
any other possible agent of wholesale destruction. Butler himself 
in 1870 rode for hundreds of miles in winter through what he 

31Printed by Allen in American naturalist, XI, 1877, 624, which I have not seen. 
Cited by Hornaday, ‘‘The extermination of the American bison’’, 384-5. 

®2—Dawson, in John Macoun, Manitoba and the great northwest (Guelph, 1882), 125. 


83 Journals, reports, etc., of the Palliser expedition, 126. 

34In my former article on the extermination of the buffalo, | examined (1-10), a 
similar native legend. 

%Geo. B. Grinnell, The fighting Cheyennes, 270. 

%See in the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, c. 1090-1125, wet seasons ‘‘of which no man ever 
saw the like’, efc.; when perhaps the same monk had bemoaned one only the year 


before. Cf. our modern shibboleth ‘‘I never saw anything like it’’—for the commonest 
occurrences. 
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called ‘‘the winter home of the buffalo’, and saw ‘“‘not one’’.*” 
These inscrutable fluctuations of comings and goings are the one 
commonplace of travellers’ everyday experiences with the buffalo 
since their discovery.** It is possible too that on this very journey 
in 1826 there might have been thousands a short distance back 
from the river banks beyond Simpson’s ken—he was journeying 
up a ‘‘canyon”’ some 500 to 800 feet in estimated depth. 

It will be noticed that there is an irreconcilable (or a material) 
confusion in the details of these recitals, which renders implicit 
acceptance of them difficult. Dawson’s date, ‘“‘not very remote’’, 
would hardly reach back to before 1826; and the account given 
to Hector for the ‘‘disappearance of the larger quantities’’—from 
unspecified causes—is ‘‘within the last twenty years’, 7.e., about 
1838. Moreover, the portage mentioned between the Peace and 
Hay rivers must surely have been not farther south than where the 
northbound Peace takes its great sweep to the eastward, some 
miles above Fort Vermilion, about 58° north, 117° west; and by 
going ‘‘directly north’ they would strike Hay river about 59° 
north. Dunvegan, however (about 56° north, 118° west) would 
still be some 200 miles or thereabout to the southward of Hay 
river; and a slaughter of “eighty in one day’’ among ‘‘vast herds’’ 
scarcely amounts to extermination, without a great multiplication 
of such days. We may note that despite the skulls and bones 
on the portage, they were “‘still common” on lower Hay river as 
late as 1871. The attempt to reconcile the various accounts in 
accordance with Hector’s northern limits in 1858 is further com- 
plicated by the fact that it is doubtful whether the Peace river 
herds of 1793, and those of 1858, ‘‘some three degrees farther 
south’’, are of the same specific type. Mackenzie’s and all those 
north of the Peace are generally held to have been wood buffalo. 
The evidence for the presence of wood buffalo south of the Peace 
for some distance westward of the Athabasca, seems dubious in the 
light of modern research.** And even such minor questions as 

W. F. Butler, The great lone land (17th ed., London, 1910), 230, 358: Report to 
Governor Archibald. Cf. tbid., 304. 

‘See above, n. 24. 

My friend, Professor Wm. Rowan, of the University of Alberta, who has studied 
the subject closely, informs me that there appears to be a sort of ‘‘debateable land”, 
extending from Fort McMurray north toward the Peace, in which, so far as he can 
learn (and where, as I understand, he has had local friends interested in the search), 
no buffalo bones have ever been found; and north of which the bones are exclusively 
those of wood buffalo. On the eastern side of the Athabasca, they are recorded (1810 
as far south as ‘‘Fish Lake’’ (Whitefish or Goodfish lake), some seventy or eighty miles 
north-east from Edmonton (E. Coues, ed., New light on the early history of the greater 


north-west: The manuscript journals of Alexander Henry and David Thompson, New 
York, 1897, II, 622; cf. cbid., 11,573). Corroborating Dr. Rowan’s findings, E. Thomp- 
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these, or the query whether the Indians may not have had in the 
seventies some natural desire to save their source of subsistence 
from intruding slayers, as they had some thirty years later—like 
other distant Indian tribes at other eras—leave one fundamental 
problem unsolved. As we have seen already, Thompson Seton 
was apparently content to accept Bunn’s estimate of the blizzard 
at its deadliest, when it occurred; but discounted it as a material 
agent in the destruction of the buffalo on the ground that such 
things ‘“‘did not occur every year’. As with extinction by disease, 
are we justified in supposing that certain physical phenomena 
appeared only in the last days of the buffalo? If deep snow-falls, 
or wild storms, have occurred—as seems more logical—throughout 
the existing geological and climatic eras in the buffalo habitat, 
we must assume that they were deadly at all times; and if so, 
it appears somewhat doubtful whether the species could have so 
increased as to make any theory of ‘‘overcrowding”’ of their range 
even seem probable.*® Thus there seems to be little ground for a 
view that snow brought about a general destruction.*! 

The contrary belief is well represented by Dr. Hornaday, whose 
remarks on the question I quote, as follows: 





A buffalo can weather storms and outlive hunger and cold which 
would kill any domestic steer that ever lived. When nature placed 
him on the treeless and blizzard-swept plains, she left him well 
equipped to survive whatever natural conditions he would have to 
encounter. The most striking feature of his entire tout ensemble is 
his magnificent suit of hair and fur combined, the warmest covering 
possessed by any quadruped save the musk-ox. The head, neck, 
and fore quarters are clothed with hide and hair so thick as to be 
almost, if not entirely, impervious to cold. The hair on the body 
and hind quarters is long, fine, and of that peculiar woolly quality 
which constitutes the best possible protection against cold. Let 
him who doubts the warmth of a good buffalo robe try to weather a 
blizzard with something else, and then try the robe. The very form 
of the bufialo—short, thick legs, and head hung very near the 
ground—suggests most forcibly a special fitness to wrestle with 
mother earth for a living, snow or no snow. A buffalo will flounder 
for days through deep snow-drifts without a morsel of food, and 
survive where the best range steer would literally freeze on foot, 
bolt upright, as hundreds did in the winter of 1886-’87. While 
son Seton cites his informant, Elzear Mignault (Peace river, 1865-75) as saying that 
only one prairie buffalo was ever seen in Peace river valley, an old mangy bull, slain 
there in 1866 (Seton, Lives of game animals, New York, 1929, III, 661). 
a dee a on this (Life-histories of northern animals, 1, 259-61; Game animals, 1929, 
», DOt-74). 
*1According to Dodge (Plains of the great west, 144) the disappearance of the ‘‘moun- 
tain buffalo”’ of the Colorado ‘‘Parks” was due to the same great storm which destroyed 
them in the Laramie country. 
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range cattle turn tail to a blizzard and drift helplessly, the buffalo 
faces it every time, and remains master of the situation. . . . 


In his description of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway Company’s herd at Bismarck grove, Kansas (c. 1889), 
he says again: “‘. . . they dont take kindly to shelter, and whether 
a blizzard is blowing, with the mercury 20 degrees below zero, 
or the sun pouring down with his scorching rays, with the ther- 
mometer 110 degrees above, they set their heads resolutely toward 
storm or sun, and take their medicine as if they liked it... .”* 
Somewhat curiously, he writes elsewhere: 


In winter the buffalo used to face the storms, instead of turning tail 
and ‘“‘drifting’’ before them helplessly, as domestic cattle do. But 
at the same time, when beset by a blizzard, he would wisely seek 
shelter from it in some narrow and deep valley or system of ravines. 
There the herd would lie down and wait patiently for the storm to 
cease. After a heavy fall of snow, the place to find buffalo was in the 
flats and creek bottoms, where the tall rank bunch grasses showed 
their tops above the snow, and afforded the best and almost the 
only food obtainable. . . .* 


As a description of something which buffalo were observed—or even 
believed—to do, the foregoing is of great interest; as a definition 
of their conduct in all cases under those particular conditions, it is 
ridiculously inaccurate and misleading. The words ‘‘always’’ and 
‘‘never’’ should have been deleted from Dr. Hornaday’s scientific 
vocabulary. Under his plastic touch, an incident becomes a 
practice and a practice becomes a law. We may question the 
precise ‘‘wisdom”’ of a course which led the buffalo to seek shelter 
in the one type of country wherein they were in the greatest 
danger of being buried alive—the ‘‘coulées’’. In the case of the 
‘mountain buffalo’, these localities were described by the prin- 
cipal authority, Colonel Dodge (who had hunted them in such 
country) as their typical habitat; and the same hunter emphasizes 
their wariness and intelligence, in contradistinction to their stupid 
plains relative.* Nor is the implied distinction between “‘seeking 
shelter’ and ‘‘fleeing for refuge’’ altogether clear. So also the 
supposed superiority in the wintering capacity of buffalo over 
domestic stock is not wholly borne out by evidence. Professor 
W. P. Webb records that on the same fatal Laramie plains in the 


«Hornaday, ‘‘The extermination of the American bison’’, 453. 

8 Thid., 461-2. 

44Jbtd., 423. 

*Dodge, Plains of the great west, 144 ff.; cited also by Hornaday, ‘‘The extermination 
of the American bison’’, 408-9. 
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winter of 1864-5, the oxen of a snowed-up train were “turned out 
to die’; but were found again in the following spring in much 
better condition. This first revealed the stock-wintering pos- 
sibilities of the region, according to Mr. Webb.** Bancroft, how- 
ever, mentions oxen similarly turned loose in the Platte valley 
in the winter of 1858-9 (with like astonishing results), by A. J. 
Williams, a pioneer who first drove Mexican cattle to the Platte 
(1866).47 The same superiority over domestic cattle was also 
claimed for the hybrid cattalo by ‘Buffalo Jones’’,** and the claim 
was endorsed by Thompson Seton.*® Jones was a reckless and 
unreliable generalizer, however; and Seton as a critical historian 
falls far short of Seton the field observer, as we shall have occasion 
to note. 

A species which could winter at all on the northern plains 
habitat was assuredly no weakling. Yet the propensity to seek 
shelter in cold and stormy weather must surely have been notice- 
able; since this had become a very generally accepted belief among 
plainsmen, red and white, as an abundance of evidence attests. 
It is noted by Alexander Henry, the elder, apparently south of 
Carillon or near Batoche, in February, 1776.5° Alexander Mac- 
kenzie writes as follows, describing the North Saskatchewan 
country (1789): “‘. . . the country in general on the West and 
North side of this great river, is broken by the lakes and rivers 
with small intervening plains, where the soil is good and the grass 
grows to some length. To these the male buffaloes resort for the 
winter, and if it be very severe, the females also are obliged to 
leave the plains. . . .”* David Thompson, between (the present) 
Brandon, Manitoba, and Fort Garry, February 26-March 3, 1798, 
records meeting only ‘“‘. . .a chance small herd of Bisons, for 
these animals avoid deep snow. .. .”” Patrick Gass, of Lewis 
and Clark’s expedition (on the Missouri, December 9, 1804), 
remarks: “Very cold. Buffalo coming into the woods... .’ 

46Webb, The great plains, 225. 

47H. H. Bancroft, History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming (San Francisco, 1890), 
ary Inman (ed.), Buffalo Jones’ forty years of adventure (London, 1899), 243-5. 

49Seton, Life-histories of northern animals, I, 299. 

5°Henry, Travels and adventures in Canada and the Indian territories between 1760 
and 1776 (orig. ed., New York, 1809), 280. 

51Alexander Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal etc., in the years 1789 and 1793 
(Philadelphia, 1802), Ixix. 

82]. B. Tyrrell (ed.), David Thompson's narrative of explorations in western America, 
1784-1812 (Champlain Society, Toronto, 1916), 246. Conversely, Alexander Henry, 
junior, Manitoba house to Pembina river, January 28-February 3, 1803, was ‘‘never 
out of sight of herds’”’ (Coues, ed., Henry-Thompson journals, 1, 208). 


583]. K. Hosmer (ed.), Gass’s journal of the Lewis and Clark expedition (reprint, ed. 
1811, 1904), 59. 
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D. W. Harmon observes (March 15, 1806): A “‘heavy winter in 
the Athabaska country”’: ‘‘Buffaloes have been found in plenty 
within a few miles of the fort all winter. .. .’’ (South Branch Fort, 
at or near Batoche, Sask.).“4 The younger Alexander Henry 
describes the country near Fort a la Corne, below the forks of the 
two Saskatchewans, as follows: ‘‘. . . it cannot be called an open 
country, as spots of wood are frequent. Buffalo abound in winter 
when the cold obliges them to leave the plains for shelter among 
the hummocks, where they find plenty of good long grass. . . .’" 
In other cases, the woodland country served them as a merely 
temporary refuge. Henry writes elsewhere (February 1, 1801): 
“A terrible snowstorm. Stormy weather causes the buffalo to 
approach the woods for shelter, and it no sooner abates than they 
return to the plains. . . .’"°* Alexander Ross (of Fort Garry) 
mentions ‘“‘a storm of several days’’ in December, 1825, which 
‘drove the buffalo beyond the hunters’ reach. . . ’®’ and starva- 
tion ensued. Maximilian, Prince of Wied (at the Mandan 
villages, Missouri river, 1833-4) observes: ‘‘The buffalo herds do 
not appear in the immediate neighbourhood of Fort Clarke,** 
except when the winter is very severe.... The hunters of the 
fort are often obliged to ride twenty miles before they find them. 
In the cold snow-storms, so prevalent during the winter, these 
animals take refuge in the forests on the banks, when great 
numbers of them are killed, and it is often almost impossible to 
drive them out of the wood... .’** This may be contrasted 
with John McDonnell (1793-7) possibly describing some particular 
winter: ‘‘There is so little snow at the Missouri that the Natives 
run down the buffalos on horseback the whole winter through. . . .’’®° 
Citing what was presumably a general local opinion, Palliser,™ 
Dr. Hector,® Milton and Cheadle,® and Sir William Butler® all 
noted that the buffalo in winter approach the edge of the woods. 

54D. W. Harmon, A journal of voyage and travel in the interior of North America (1820, 
American explorers, ed. McMaster, New York; new ed., 1922), 119. For the fort, see 
Coues’s note (Henry-Thompson journals, II, 484). 

SJTbid., 483. 

Thid., 1, 169. 

574. Ross, The Red river settlement (London, 1856), 100. 

58Now Bismarck, North Dakota. The Mandan villages are commemorated in 
Mandan, North Dakota, across the Missouri river. 
: °Thwaites (ed.), Early western travels, XXIII, 245-6; cf. XXIII, 345-6; XXIV, 
™ wy, R. Masson, Les bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (Québec, 1889-90), 
‘ Journals, reports, etc., of the Palliser expedition, 92, 201, 202. 

®Jhid., 68, 75, 120-2. 


“The north west passage by land (9th ed., London, 1901), 83, 146. 
*4Butler, The wild north land, 167. 
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In the case of all these Canadian authorities last cited, we have 
a definite reason indicated for winter movements, not in specified 
directions, but into a specific type of country; regardless of 
direction per se, but wherever their desire (in this case, shelter) 
might be gratified. This may be contrasted with the vague 
general assertions about ‘‘southern migrations for the winter” 
which are frequently neither authenticated nor intelligible. For 
they are sweepingly applied to the entire historic habitat of the 
species; yet in many instances climate and topography (in addition 
to historical evidence) are definitely opposed to the orthodox 
seasons or directions for those regular, annual, general, seasonal, 
periodic,® systematic,® constant,®’ orderly,®* or boundless migra- 
tions,®® of buffalo tradition. John McDougall writes as follows: 
“It is still very hard for the inexperienced to understand that the 
colder the weather and harder the winter, farther into the north 
did the great herds feed; but all through the sixties and seventies 
this was my knowledge of them. . . .’’7° Professor Allen men- 
tions a westward winter ‘‘migration”’ 


In northern Kansas the old trails show that their movements were 
formerly in the usual north and south direction, the trails all having 
that course. Since the construction of the Kansas Pacific Railway, 
however, their habits have completely changed, an east and west 
migration having recently prevailed to such an extent that a new 
set of trails, running at right angles to the earlier, have been deeply 
worn. Until recently the buffalo ranged eastward in summer. . . 
but retired westward in winter, few being found at this season east 
of Fort Hays. . . .7” Two reasons may be assigned for this change 
of habit; first, their reluctance to cross the railroad, and secondly, 
the greater mildness of the winters to the westward of Ellis as com- 
pared with the region east of this point. During the winter of 
1871-'72 I found that for a period of several weeks, in December and 
January, the country east of Ellis was covered with ice and en- 
crusted snow sufficiently deep to bury the grass below the reach of 
either the buffaloes or the domestic cattle. In the vicinity of Ellis 
the amount of ice and snow began rapidly to diminish, while a little 
further westward the ground was almost wholly bare. I was 
informed, furthermore, that this was the usual distribution of snow 


*Thos. Nuttall (1819) in Thwaites (ed.), Early western travels, X111, 145; Long (7.e., 
Dr. Edwin James, 1820) (ibid., XV, 256). 

Hind, Report on the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan — peenen of 1858, 106. 

Sir John Richardson, The polar regions (London, 1861), 

*8Seton, Life-histories of northern animals, 1, 153. Used not spite but by impli- 
cation, of buffalo— ‘the moose have no orderly migration .. . 

oOW oa Irving, Adventures of Captain Bonneville (Complete works,-New York, 
n.d.), XI, 3 

7John MeDougall, In the days of the Red river rebellion (1903; new ed., Toronto, 
1911), 26. 
71Now Hays, north north-east of Dodge city. 
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in this region whenever any fell there. Although occasionally the 
snow does not accumulate in sufficient quantity to render grazing 
difficult over any of the country west of Fossil Creek, the buffaloes 
regularly abandon this region in winter for the country further west, 
where snow is of more exceptional occurrence. . . .” 


In this account we are confronted by the same dilemma as in the 
destruction of buffalo by blizzards: why some climatic influence 
manifestly age-old should have led them to change their ways only 
at the eleventh hour. The reluctance to cross the tracks and the 
commonly-ascribed influence of railways in general as a barrier to 
buffalo movements lack confirmation; and in that very region 
most specifically.* Allen apparently only saw the buffalo first 
in 1871; and may have been dependent upon loose generalizations 
of uncritical informants for the supposition of east-and-west trails 
as an innovation of recent times. It is interesting to note that 
Dr. Hornaday, with whom the orthodox north-and-south migra- 
tion is an absolute fetish, ignores this passage, although Allen is 
his principal authority. Another logical consequence of the north- 
ward movement in winter is even more amusing. Blizzards come 
as a rule—always in Manitoba, says Thompson Seton”—from the 
north. Consequently, the buffalo must either turn tail before 
the storm, which both Hornaday and his faithful disciple, Seton, 
say, they did not; or they must march or migrate northward in 
winter, which both Hornaday and Seton say they did not.”7 
Whether it be that they ‘‘fled for refuge’, or ‘“‘wisely sought 
shelter’’ on such occasions, we have historical evidence of their 
selection of the ‘‘coulées’”’ in more than one instance, much as 
Dr. Hornaday suggests. Charles Mackenzie, on the Missouri 
(February, 1805), writes: “. . . we lost our way and were obliged 
to seek shelter under the banks of a small creek, where the severity 

Allen, The American bisons, 61-2. 

Geo. W. Reighard (resident at Fort Hays, 1872), Edmonton journal, Jan. 3, 1931. 
One herd, December, 1872, three days crossing the Santa Fe tracks at Dodge city. 
The Kansas Pacific, from its frequent experiences of such episodes, was known as ‘‘The 
Buffalo Route” in 1873 (Seton, Game animals, III, 423). 

Allen, The American btisons, 55. 

Seton, Life-histories of northern animals, 1, 266. 

76Hornaday, ‘‘The extermination of the American bison’’, 423, 453, 461; Seton, Life- 


histories of northern animals, 1,266; but he says of the Stony mountain (Winnipeg) herd: 
‘‘When a blizzard comes on they lie down close together with their backs to the wind, 


and allow the storm to drift over them...’’ (zbid., I, 298). Later he remarks quite 
casually: ‘‘Even the Buffalo suffered in a blizzard, but the Musk-ox is equipped to 
meet any measure of cold and wind...’’ (Game animals, III, 634). His section on 


buffalo in this work (III, 640-710) is a reprint of the earlier work (I, 247-301), with very 
slight additions. 

77Hornaday, ‘The extermination of the American bison’’, 382, 420-5; Seton, Lrfe- 
histories of northern animals, 1, 262, 266. Seton also discusses Mr. Bunn’'s suggestion 
above, n. 27) without noticing the heretical northward winter movement. 
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of the weather detained us three days. Here we found plenty of 
buffaloes, they did not mind our presence, and we killed four of 
them for the sake of their hides. . . .’’78 Dr. Elliott Coues notes, 
concerning some such spot: “In exploring the Sweet Grass Hills 
[Montana], I followed up one gorge where for a mile or so skulls 
and skeletons lay almost touching each other in the cul de sac. 
Here was evident indication that a drove, in attempting to cross 
from the hog-back on one side to the other, had sunk in the snow 
which filled the ravine, and lost many of their number. . . .’’”° 
The late Sir Cecil Denny (one of the original North West Mounted 
Police force of 1874) records a personal experience in the Milk 
river country in March, 1875. The police party had camped in a 
river-bottom during a blizzard; and a herd of buffalo came crowd- 
ing in for shelter, and almost overwhelmed them.*® Catlin alludes 
to such incidents;*! and Palliser, near High river, southern Alberta, 
in 1858, refers to a large quantity of bones near a spring, which 
might be traceable to such a cause.** Dr. Jenness refers to bone- 
deposits discovered in ravines on the Sarcee reserve, south-west of 
Calgary, 1919-20;* but it is not entirely clear whether these were 
ever seen and identified by competent zoologists as buffalo bones 
or not. There is at least a possibility that they may have been 
relics of the famous ‘Cochrane winter”’ of 1882-3, which destroyed 
so many range cattle.** Professor A. S. Morton mentions similar 
masses found in ravines and “‘coulées’”’ in the Kamsack and Fort 
Pelly country, by the earliest settlers in the locality; which from 
the date of their discovery must assuredly have been those of 
buffalo, independent of examination.* I have been unable, how- 
ever, to obtain any further more precise information. 

Precise information is almost invariably the one thing lacking 
in these recitals; and without it, the assumption that snow was 
the direct cause of destruction in these cases is without adequate 
foundation. We have eye-witnesses to the workings of every other 
hostile physical agency : bogs and quicksands, fire, water, and rotten 
ice. Nobody seems to have seen buffalo overwhelmed or buried in 
snow.® There is nothing in Dr. Coues’s rather meagre description 

78Masson, Les bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, 1, 333. 

79Correspondence with J. A. Allen, 1874 (The American bisons, 159). 

8°Denny MS. (in Provincial Legislative Library, Edmonton), 232-3. 

1G, Catlin, Letters and notes of the manners, customs, and conditions of the North 
American Indians (1841), I, 253. 

82 Journals, reports, etc., of the Palliser expedition, 91. 

8D. Jenness, The Indians of Canada (Ottawa, 1932), 58. 

8See my own remarks in the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, XV, 218. 

Correspondence from Professor Morton (ibid., XV, 1934, 213-8). 


J. O. Pattie found some dead in the snow, May, 1825—perhaps in the South pass 
(Thwaites, ed., Early western travels, XVIII, 140). 
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which precludes the possibility of his ‘‘cul de sac’’ being really 
an old “jumping-pound”’ site, of which there are plenty in the 
old buffalo territory.*’ In the other cases, where topographical 
detail is even more general and less informative than with him, 
the possibilities are increased. Then, too, herds in temporary 
difficulties in deep snow might be ‘“‘corralled”’ and slain by hunters 
in situations from which they could have escaped without serious 
injury, had they been left alone. In the instance cited by Butler, 
we have seen that this is the precise method asserted to have been 
used.*§ If there were any historical value in Dr. Hornaday’s 
dictum that these ravines were the places in which to find buffalo 
after storms,*® such contingencies must have occasioned a terrific 
mortality among them; since none could possibly have been 
better judges of this than the Indians themselves, whose mastery 
of every phase of buffalo-lore is extolled by early travellers every- 
where throughout the habitat. We shall have an opportunity to 
judge of this. 

This supposed propensity to seek shelter from the cold and 
the storms carried with it as a logical corollary a belief in the 
buffalo refusing to come in so long as the winter remained mild. 
This was frequently the case. D. W. Harmon notes at one of 
his Saskatchewan river posts—it is not clear which—on January 9, 
1802, that the buffalo, ‘‘in consequence of the late mild weather”’ 
had removed into the “‘large prairie’; and on February 22, 1804, 
he makes an almost identical observation.*® At Edmonton, it 
was recorded in January, 1821, that buffalo were scarce owing to 
a mild winter; and in the “‘open winter’ of 1868-9 they are 
similarly recorded as being ‘‘far out’’ from McDougall’s mission 
at Pigeon lake, south-west from Edmonton.” Under such condi- 
tions, the approach of cold weather was viewed with satisfaction. 
John McDougall tells us that in the winter of 1865 they were 
‘far out” from Victoria (now Pakan) on the North Saskatchewan, 
below Edmonton, where McDougall’s mission home then was; and 
the “old men’’ said: ‘‘Cold weather is near. . . and the buffalo 

87Jumping pond, west of Calgary, should properly, of course, be Jumping pound. 
The Blackfoot original, mimapiskan, contains the root-form, piskan (Place-names of 
Alberta, Ottawa, 1928, 69). 

88See above, n. 30. 

89See above, n. 44. 

%Harmon, A journal of voyage and travel in the interior of North America, 58-9, 81; 
cf. also, Fort Alexandria (south of Fort Pelly), 1800-1; Diary of Archibald N. McLeod 
(C. M. Gates, ed., Five fur traders of the northwest, University of Minnesota, 1933), 
OG. C. Davidson, The North West Company (University of California publications 


in history, Berkeley, Cal., 1918), appendix O, 303. 
John McDougall, Jn the days of the Red river rebellion (new ed., Toronto, 1911), 26. 
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will come into this north country. .. .’’ Sometimes these 
expectations were realized; sometimes not. The following winter, 
1866-7, they were ‘‘far out south and east’’ from Pigeon lake, the 
entire winter season, in spite of a hard winter.** McDougall 
describes a mid-winter journey in search of them (January, 1867) 
from Victoria vid Birch lake (Innisfree, Alberta) to Battle river 
near Wainwright; but they were 80 or 100 miles farther south, 
‘“‘and had not yet attempted to come north’’ despite the severe 
weather, with the result that Victoria was very short of food.” 
In 1867-8 they were again ‘‘far out’’ from Pigeon lake and Edmon- 
ton, causing much destitution among the Indians throughout the 
district. In winter, 1872-3, McDougall again relates: ‘‘The 
buffalo kept out beyond them, and notwithstanding the stress and 
storm of the rigorous winter, refused to come into the northern 
pastures on the Battle and Saskatchewan Rivers. .. .”"°" This 
is corroborated in part by Butler. At the forks of the Saskatche- 
wan, October 31, 1872, buffalo were said to be 200 miles, or 
“fifteen days’ distant.°* The same uncertain disposition was 
noted in other localities. I have quoted Mackenzie on the evident 
superior endurance of the cows.*® So also Henry (February 1, 
1801): “A terrible snow-storm. ... It is surprising how the cows 
resist the piercing N. wind, which at times blows with such 
violence and raises such drifts over the bleak plains, that it cannot 
be faced; still, these animals graze in the open field. . . .’’!% 
Henry records again (November 15, 1805): ‘“‘A terrible snow- 
storm. ... Buffalo passing northward in as great numbers as ever 
I saw them. .. .’'% The incidental jottings of both Thompson 
and Henry concerning varying feast and famine conditions in 
winter, 1797-1805, in the regions between Lake Manitoba, Bran- 
don, and the Pembina and Red rivers, fully substantiate the 
irregular attitude of the buffalo toward snow and blizzards.’ 


%John McDougall, Path-finding on plain and prairie (Toronto, 1898), 111-2, 117, 
120, 150. 

%Tbid., 183-210. 

%JThid., 196, 210. 

%JTbid., 243, 248; so also Katherine Hughes, Father Lacombe (Toronto, 1911), 142. 

John McDougall, On western trails in the early seventies (Toronto, 1911), 9; cf. 
Milton and Cheadle, whose Indian hunter, ‘‘several years” before 1862, nearly starved 
to death near Carlton, because that winter the buffalo, despite the cold, ‘‘did not come 
up to the woods” (The north-west passage by land, 9th ed., 1901), 146. 

Butler, The wild north land, 44, 57. 

See above, note 51. 

10Coues (ed.), Henry-Thompson journals, 1, 169-70. On bulls losing their hair in 
hard winters see Hornaday, ‘‘The extermination of the American bison’, 418-20; 
Audubon and Bachman, Quadrupeds of North America (New York, 1846, 1854), II, 46; 
E. Umfreville, The present state of Hudson bay (London, 1790), 159. 

101Coues (ed.), Henry-Thompson journals, 1, 273; cf. above, notes 75-7. 
102Tbid., 1, passim. 
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Thirty years later, Maximilian wrote (at the Mandan villages): 
‘‘., . in winter, when they approach the Missouri and seek shelter 
in the woods, a great number are often killed in a short time. 
If it is very cold, and the buffalo keep at a distance in the prairie, 
they [the Mandans] hunt but little. . . .”" He had experience 
of this refusal to come in, during a blizzard (January, 1834): 
‘|. . exposure to the weather was painful both to man and beast. 
It was hoped, however, that it would soon cause the herds of 
buffalo to come nearer to us, but this expectation was not real- 
ised. . . .’"'% This identical region furnishes two striking com- 
mentaries on “knowing where to find buffalo” after a storm. 
In December, 1804, they were thought to be near, but could not 
be found; so Patrick Gass has recorded.'!% About Christmas, 
however, they drew nigh, in force; as likewise the following 
winter.!°’ During the aforementioned blizzard of January, 1834, 
the Mandan hunters were out for a week in search of buffalo, but 
without success. Following upon this, the buffalo were dis- 
covered shortly after only six miles distant.!°* Such experiences 
are a commonplace in buffalo history in all seasons and localities; 
and may be instructively compared with the idle clap-trap I have 
quoted on the subject.!° 

True to their utterly unpredictable habits, on other occasions 
the buffalo did as was expected of them. McDougall writes 
(January, 1876, near Morley, Bow river): “. . . the snow was 
deepening and the weather becoming colder. This encouraged us, 
as we thought it would bring the wild herds nearer to the foot- 


hills. . . . The cold was intense and the buffalo were steadily 
heading for the hills. ... We could see the herds moving west- 
ward. .. .’"""° These winter experiences serve as a corrective to 


supposed southerly migrations as a uniform practice. But they 
were not a mere “hibernating”’ in some one selected spot. A. B. 
Hulbert, in sweeping fashion informs us that “The buffalo and 
Indian did not travel in the winter. . . .’""" Asis not uncommon, 


108Maximilian (Thwaites, ed., Early western travels, XXIII, 345-6). 

14Thid., XXIV, 53-4. 

1%Hosmer (ed.), Gass’s 7 

1% Charles Mackenzie at 

107 Thid., 1, 366. 

18Maximilian (Thwaites, ed., Early western travels, XXIV, 55); cf. ibid., XXIII, 
274; XXIV, 45, 53, 57, 63, 89, 94. 

109Conceive the Indian, developing into one of the champion starvers of the human 
race, among “‘countless hosts’’—of regular movements and unvarying habits! 
110McDougall MS. (unfinished; in Provincial Legislative Library, Edmonton); 34, 
36, 37. 

11 Fistoric highways of America (Cleveland, 1902-5), I, 180; XI, 31-2. ; 


ournal of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 55, 62. 
fasson, Les bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, 1,331). 
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historical evidence tells a different tale. General W. H. Ashley, 
the fur-trader, writes (‘‘South Fork of the Platte’, December 28, 
1824): “The snow was now so deep that had it not been for the 
numerous herds of buffalo moving down the river we could not 
possibly have proceeded. The paths of these animals were beat 
on either side of the river and afforded an easy passage to our 
horses. . . .”""? John McDougall tells us also: “If one was in 
doubt as to a crossing let him follow the path of a buffalo. Gladly 
have | often taken to these in the winter-time, when the snow 
was deep. Taking off my snow-shoes, I have run behind my dog- 
train on the packed trail made by the sharp hoofs of the migrating 
buffalo. . . .”""% Such movements in themselves, apart from any 
following of trails, are well attested in all regions of the historic 
habitat west of the Mississippi; south,!‘ north," and also in the 
deep-snow regions west of the Rocky mountains."® 

It will occasion no surprise to the reader by this time to find 
that even their winter habits while grazing are not uniformly 
authenticated. Catlin speaks of them ‘“‘pawing through the 
snow’’;"? but the passage occurs in a sort of general introduction 
to his very valuable description of the animal; and while quite 
possibly representing his general opinion, it is not of that closely 
reasoned character which would justify critical insistence upon it. 
Denny uses the same expression, perhaps copied from Catlin; 


12Dale, Ashley-Smith explorations, 1822-1828, 124. 

113M cDougall, Path-finding on plain and prairie, 103-4. 

14F. Coues (ed.), Travels of Zebulon M. Pike (New York, 1895), II, 474, 485-90; 
Dale, Ashley-Smith explorations, 124; R. B. Marcy, The prairie traveller (New York, 
1859), 234; also E. Coues, correspondence with J. A. Allen (The American bisons, 159). 

115], B. Tyrrell (ed.), A journey from Prince of Wales’s Fort to the Northern ocean, 
1769-1772, by Samuel Hearne (Champlain Society, Toronto, 1911), 255-76; A. Henry, 
Travels and adventures in Canada and the Indian territories, 1760-1776, 278-80; D. 
Thompson, Narrative of his explorations (1798), 305. Henry, jr., thought from finding 
dung only under the snow (Kootenay park, North Saskatchewan river, Feb. 8, 1811) 
that they went up there only in summer; but found buffalo three days higher up 
(February 11; Coues, ed., Henry-Thompson journals, 11, 691, 697; cf. zbid., 686-90). 
See also Richardson, Fauna Boreali Americana (London, 1829-1837), I, 281; also in 
Sir John Franklin, Narrative of a journey to the shores of the Polar sea (London, 1823), 
55; Hector, in Journals, reports, etc., of the Palliser expedition, 69; Blodgett (U.S.) in 
Hind, Report on the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan exploring expedition of 1858, 122-4; 
John Macoun, Manitoba and the great northwest (Guelph, 1882), 153-4; C. R. Tuttle, 
Our northland (Toronto, 1885), 415; Allen, The American bisons, 59-61, 159; Hughes, 
Father Lacombe, 266; Denny MS., 252,274; W. McClintock, The old north trail (London, 
1910), 81-3; etc., etc. Above all, detailed accounts in Coues (ed.), Henry-Thompson 
journals, 1, 136, 162, 166-7, 230, 273 (Red river, 1800-5); and in McDougall at large. 

1161825 (Dale, ed., Ashley-Smith explorations, 141); 1833 (Irving, Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville, 332-3); 1841-2 (De Smet, in Thwaites (ed.), Early western travels, 
XXVII, 334, 348, 349). 

7Catlin, Letters and notes of the manners, customs, and conditions of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, I, 248. 
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but apparently in the same loose sense."* Denny's general 
observations, moreover, as apart from his personal experiences, 
are of small scientific value by reason of insufficient comparative 
criticism. The only really direct observations on this subject 
(in favour of ‘‘pawing’’) are from Richardson, in so far as I can 
discover; and I am not certain whether he ever saw buffalo in 
winter, before 1830 at least. ‘“‘In winter they scrape away the 
snow with their feet to reach the grass... .’""° He says else- 
where: ‘‘The wild buffalo scrapes away the snow with its feet to 
get at the herbage beneath, and the horse, which was introduced 
by the Spanish invaders of Mexico, and may be said to have 
become naturalized, does the same; but it is worthy of remark 
that the ox, more lately brought from Europe, has not yet acquired 
an art so necessary for procuring its food... .’’"”° Conversely, 
Palliser, who would seem to have been acquainted with this 
opinion, writes thus: ‘I have killed many fat buffaloes in the 
months of January and February; after which I have invariably 
found them lean, and sometimes seen the ground sprinkled with 
blood from the hardness of the surface, which the animal tries to 
shovel aside with its nose. If even the buffalo, whose nose is 
formed by nature for this purpose, finds a difficulty in obtaining 
his food, how much more difficult for. . .”” domestic animals.!! 
That excellent observer, Hector, confirms this by personal scrutiny, 
in the Red Deer river country (near the present Innisfail, Alberta), 
December, 1858: “. . .we saw a large band of buffalo and 
approached them by crawling in the snow, by which I got the 
best view I ever had of the animals when quietly feeding. The 
snow was about twelve inches deep on the open ground, and in 
feeding I saw that they used their noses like pigs to plough it up, 
and did not scrape like horses with their fore feet. . . .""* Acon- 
temporary observer of the northern wood buffalo says the same 
of them.’ Thompson Seton writes concerning the hybrid: ‘“‘The 
Cattalo. . . has the advantage of being exceedingly hardy, fearless 
of blizzards, able to paw and root through the snow for grass when 
ordinary cattle would starve. . . .’" He cites Buffalo Jones as 


118Denny MS., introduction, 12. Denny cites no work not in the Alberta Provincial 
Legislative Library at Edmonton; and unfortunately omits many which are there. 
119Richardson, Fauna Boreali Americana, I, 281. 
120Fxtract from his journal, in Franklin, Narrative of a journey to the shores of the 
Polar sea, 55. 
121 Journals, reports, etc., of the Palliser expedition, 12-3. 
12Hector in tbid., 122. 
13Maxwell Graham, Canada's wild buffalo (Ottawa, 1923), 7. 
124Seton, Life-histories of northern animals, 1, 299. 
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his authority; but Jones says, “they root in snow’’.’* Professor 
C. M. MacInnes, who had available much evidence from “‘old- 
timers’’, speaks of the range cattle ‘‘muzzling through the snow” ;}”8 
which agrees with my own not very wide experience, as we fed 
our northern cattle entirely throughout the winter. The only 
pawing I have ever noticed was by bulls in the rutting season or 
when excited; much as Dr. Gregg described the buffalo bulls 
‘“‘pawing the earth’’ when making a wallow.’ Probably to old 
plainsmen, their feeding habits were so familiar as to excite no 
remark; and most of the travellers to whom buffalo were a novelty, 
saw them in summer. Anthony Henday speaks of seeing them 
on the Saskatchewan (September 13, 1754) ‘‘grazing like English 
cattle. . .’’,!°° but the expression can be considered only a general 
one; and though I have more than once seen the prairie white with 
snow on that date, he makes no mention of such acondition. One 
might very easily observe the living species at the Wainwright 
buffalo park; but I have never chanced to be there in heavy snow- 
fall, nor to see a single buffalo whenever I was there. And since 
I share the opinion expressed by eminent scientists, that a wild 
race are living essentially unnaturally under such conditions,!® 
I have deliberately refrained from going there while pursuing my 
buffalo studies more seriously. The point is not in itself of great 
importance; but it strikingly illustrates the generally contradictory 
nature of so much of the evidence on the buffalo.'*° 


To what extent can the foregoing evidence be thought to 
support any hypothesis of wholesale destruction of the species by 
snow? I recall a conversation many years ago with a particularly 
well-informed “‘old-timer’’, the late Hon. Frank Oliver (Edmonton, 


12Inman (ed.), Buffalo Jones, 50. 

126C. M. MacInnes, In the shadow of the Rockies (London, 1930), 195, 218. 

12:7Gregg in Thwaites, ed., Early western travels, XX, 132. 

isl, J. Burpee (ed.), “* York Factory to the Blackfeet country: The journal of 
Anthony Hendry” (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, ser. 3, I, sect. ii, 1907), 
332. It appears that the correct form is Henday. 

129Henry Fairfield Osborn, The age of mammals (New York, 1910), 502-3; R. F. 
Scharff, The origin and distribution of life in America (London, 1911), 66. The late Dr. 
Gordon Hewitt was of the contrary opinion; see his account of Wainwright park— 
‘buffalo living under these eminently natural conditions’’—inside fences! (Conservation 
of the wild life of Canada (New York, 1921), 134-6. 

130°Hewitt notes that cattalo ‘rise on their fore-feet, like buffalo’’ (zbid., 141). He 
also considers that the readiness of the park buffalo to eat hay marks an approach 
toward semi-domestication. At Carlton, January, 1839, Thos. Simpson found Patrick 
Small, the Hudson’s Bay trader, hastily getting in his stacks before the buffalo con- 
sumed them utterly (Thos. Simpson, Narrative of the discoveries on the north coast of 


America, 1836-1839, London, 1843, 402); cf. Hewitt, Conservation of the wild life of 
Canada, 136. 
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1876-1933), concerning the ‘‘Cochrane winter’’ of 1882-3, which 
he well remembered. My friend was emphatically of the opinion 
that snow had no bearing whatever on the extinction of the 
buffalo; and I must confess myself constrained to agree. As I 
have remarked, we have no direct proof that the supposed catas- 
trophes traceable to snow are really due to that cause; and the 
testimony from eye-witnesses indicates that the buffalo had an 
utter indifference to, and disdain for, snow, which in almost all 
cases was well founded. 

There has been a supposition that the disappearance of the 
buffalo was sudden and this has led to suggestions that some 
catastrophic or other non-human agency was responsible. My 
own view may be summed up in this way. We know as we grow 
older that almost certainly we shall need glasses as eyesight begins 
to fail. Despite our recognition of this entirely normal process, 
I strongly suspect that, when the day actually arrives in which 
they can no longer be laid aside, most of us feel a sense of sudden 
shock. I believe that only in some such sense can the disappear- 
ance of the buffalo be considered sudden." 

F. G. ROE 


131See also my remarks in the CANADIAN HIsTorICAL REVIEW, XV, 1934, 213-8. 


me. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE IMPERIAL GARRISON 
FROM NEWFOUNDLAND, 1870 


HE revolution wrought by Gladstone’s first ministry in the 
imperial military arrangements of Britain has received little 

attention from historians of colonial policy.!. This is a trifle sur- 
prising in view of the significance attached to it by contemporaries, 
who were well aware that in removing the garrisons from the self- 
governing colonies Edward Cardwell and his colleagues had suc- 
ceeded in finally disposing of an issue which had been a thorn in 
the side of British statesmanship for a generation. 

From the earliest days of responsible government in the 
colonies, the colonial and war offices, urged on by economists and 
calculators in the house of commons, had been seeking to diminish 
the immediate military burdens of the imperial government in 
respect of these communities, and to induce them to assume a pro- 
portion of the cost of their own defence more or less commensurate 
with their new political liberties. Many accidents, however, had 
intervened to thwart these efforts: native wars in New Zealand and 
South Africa, and in America the great civil war, which (with 
Fenian disturbances that followed) necessitated the maintenance 
of large establishments in Canada. When the Liberals came into 
power at the end of 1868, they found the situation little altered, 
in essentials, from what it had been twenty years before. The 
net cost of the dependencies (including both self-governing colonies 
and military stations) to the British taxpayer was still some 
£4,000,000 annually, chiefly expended for the defensive services; 
British North America alone, in 1867-8, cost £1,269,482, of which 
all but a trifling sum was for the military establishments.” 

The incoming Gladstone ministry was pledged both to army 
reorganization and retrenchment; and these two ends could hardly 
be reconciled except at the expense of the colonial garrisons. 
Moreover, the scheme of reorganization conceived by Cardwell, 

1This paper may be considered a sort of appendix to the writer’s Canada and the 
British army, 1846-1871 (London, 1936, Royal Empire Society imperial studies, no. 
11); this material had to be excluded from the book for want of space. The sources are 
certain pertinent manuscripts in the Canadian archives, the official publications of 
Newfoundland, and contemporary Canadian newspaper files. The writer has not had 
the advantage of examining the unpublished records of Newfoundland, which doubtless 
would afford additional details; he believes, however, that the story as here presented 


contains the essentials of the episode, and that it is of sufficient interest to merit 
publication. 


*Parliamentary papers, house of commons, 1870, XLIX, no. 80. 
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Gladstone’s secretary of state for war, would require an annual 
supply of recruits considerably greater than that which had in 
recent years been obtained only with decided difficulty. This in- 
volved finding means for increasing the popularity of the service, 
and the most obvious expedient was to diminish the time spent by 
the soldier abroad. These things were clear to Cardwell even 
before he took office,* and once settled in his new position he 
promptly initiated a policy of drastic colonial reduction, which 
was announced to the larger colonies in the spring of 1869.4 

A chorus of protest followed. New Zealand was especially 
alarmed, for war with the Maoris was still in progress. Canada, 
however, was no less perturbed. The atmosphere of Anglo- 
American relations was still in a high degree precarious; the 
Fenian John O'Neill was still doing his utmost to organize an 
armed invasion of the dominion; the future of the vast Hudson’s 
Bay Company lands hung in the balance; and Canadian politicians 
feared that any withdrawal of imperial forces would be construed 
across the border as indicating that the Little Englanders had 
definitely gained the upper hand in Britain and that her power 
was no longer to be reckoned with in North America. Inevitably, 
therefore, the reduction of the force in central Canada in 1869, and 
the announcement early in the following year of its impending 
complete withdrawal, drew from the Canadian administration 
vigorous objections: objections, however, which were entirely 
without effect. 

The new imperial policy was no mere local matter, but was 
applied in every colony where there was any possibility of effective 
retrenchment, large or small. Thus it happened that the island 
of Newfoundland found itself faced with the loss of the little garri- 
son which had been a familiar and important feature of its life for 
generations; and the episode which followed is of interest for the 
light it throws upon the growing pains which accompanied the 
gradual development of a sense of national responsibility in the 
British colonies. 


I 


Newfoundland, it is fair to say, was in a less advanced stage of 
social evolution, in certain respects, than the mainland provinces. 


3On his ideas, see Sir R. Biddulph, Lord Cardwell at the war office (London, 1904), 
249-54, and his speech on the Conservative army estimates in 1868 (Hansard, ser. 3, 
CXCI, 93-4, March 23). 

‘Canada was informed by Granville to Young, April 14, 1869 (Sessional papers, 
Canada, 1871, no. 46, 2-4). 
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At the same time she felt, on account of her island position, con- 
siderably less anxiety concerning the intentions of the United 
States. It followed that the apprehensions which her statesmen 
experienced when informed that the troops were to take their 
departure were of a different sort from those of the Canadians.° 
They arose primarily from anxiety lest the removal of the garrison 
should result in disorder within the island: lest, in fact, the civil 
power, deprived of this support, might find itself unable to ensure 
the safety of life and property. This sense of an intimate connec- 
tion between the presence of an imperial force and the mainten- 
ance of order in Newfoundland can best be explained by reference 
to a recent episode which had demonstrated the dangerous possi- 
bilities latent in a turbulent community where religious contro- 
versy went hand-in-hand with politics—the fatal riots of 1861. 

On May 13 of that year a disputed-election question, further 
inflamed by religious antipathies, produced in the city of St. 
John’s a formidable émeute. A mob assembled at the parliament 
house, attempted to break in, and did considerable damage to 
property. The military garrison, consisting of the Royal New- 
foundland Companies, under Lieutenant-Colonel I. I. Grant, was 
called upon to aid the civil authorities; the troops met with violent 
resistance; and the climax of one of the black days of Newfound- 
land’s history came when (having themselves, according to the 
colonel’s report, already been targets for shots)*® they fired on the 
rioters, killing three and wounding a score.’ 

The immediate sequel was an urgent telegraphic request from 
the governor to the general officer commanding at Halifax for a 
prompt and powerful reinforcement; and on May 15 a detachment 
of 201 rank and file of the 62nd Regiment departed for St. John’s 
on a steamer hired for the purpose.* These troops were disposed 
in Newfoundland with a view to preventing the possibility of 
further disorders, and remained in garrison there for some time. 

The island government, badly frightened, proceeded to urge 
upon the ministry at home the desirability of a permanent increase 
in the garrison. These representations were not well received at 
the colonial office. At a time when the burden of colonial defence 

‘The provincial parliament of Canada had formally recognized its responsibility for 
domestic order in the preamble to a statute of 1855 (18 Vict., c. 91). 

6Public Archives of Canada, Series C, vol. 369, p. 168: Grant to Colonel! Fordyce, 
May 19, 1861. 

7D. W. Prowse, A history of Newfoundland from the English, colonial, and foreign 
records (London, 1895), 489-90. 


8C, vol. 369, p. 149: Major-General Trollope to military secretary, Horse Guards, 
May 15, 1861. 
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was being more and more canvassed in parliament, the Duke of 
Newcastle not unnaturally found it difficult to sympathize with a 
proposal from a self-governing colony for an increase in that bur- 
den, not for the sake of defending it against foreign aggression, 
but simply with the object of keeping its own population in order; 
and he answered the ministers® without mincing words: 


These Troops are not kept in the Colony of Newfoundland at the 
entire charge of the Home Govt. for the purpose of quelling civil 
tumults arising out of the escapes of party spirit & religious rancour. 
In strict justice the Colonists might be called upon to bear the whole 
burthen pecuniary or otherwise of any evils resulting from the 
workings of domestic institutions which were conferred upon them 
at their own earnest demand, and although I am not prepared to 
carry this equitable principle so far as to object upon these grounds 
to the employment lately made of the Troops stationed in the Colony 
in restoring the Public peace so disgracefully disturbed at the elec- 
tions, it is impossible to permit the despatch of reinforcements from 
a neighbouring Colony & their maintenance at St. Johns as a Police 
Force to keep order between contending factions unless the Colony 
is willing to undertake the cost of such a proceeding. 

I have accordingly to request that you will inform yr. Council that 
no application for a permanent addition to the Troops at present 
quartered in Newfoundland can be entertained by H. M.’s Govt. 
unless the Colony will pay for them, & I have further to instruct you 
that the 200 men of the 62 Regt. who have been brought from Nova 
Scotia must at once return to Halifax unless the House of Assembly 
will vote a Sum of money to defray the expenditure of the detach- 
ment while retained in Newfoundland. 


This being the attitude of the imperial authorities, and New- 
foundland being unwilling to pay for the desired addition to the 
garrison, the military situation in the island remained for some 
years to come practically in statu quo. The Trent affair at the 
end of 1861 led, it is true, to a slight augmentation of the force,!° 
and the next year the Royal Newfoundland Companies were ab- 
sorbed into the Royal Canadian Rifles, a unit of the imperial army 
permanently localized in America, which henceforth supplied the 
infantry garrison;!! but there was no change in principle. About 
300 soldiers were maintained in St. John’s at the expense of the 
imperial exchequer, which spent for the purpose some £19,000 a 
year.” This was the state of things when Cardwell’s policy began 
to manifest itself in 1869. 

*Ibid., p. 191: Newcastle to Bannerman, May 31, 1861. Copy. 

At this time an artillery unit was added to the former infantry force (F. Duncan, 
Our garrisons in the west, London, 1864, 313). 


‘Documents on this amalgamation in C, vol. 369, pp. 212 ff. 
2 Parliamentary papers, house of commons, 1870, XLIX, no. 80,12. For 1866-7, the 
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II 


The news of the proposed reductions in other colonies natur- 
ally caused apprehension among the leaders of Newfoundland 
politics, and, unfortunately, the question thus raised immediately 
became a complicating factor in the important discussions then in 
progress on the policy or impolicy of federating with the new 
Dominion of Canada. If Newfoundland joined the dominion, 
would she find herself deprived of the gratuitous military assistance 
which she had been receiving from the mother country? Or could 
Canada be prevailed upon to undertake to maintain a regular 
garrison in the event of Britain’s insisting upon withdrawing hers? 

When F. B. T. Carter, the leader of the Newfoundland govern- 
ment, visited Ottawa in June of 1869 to discuss a basis for union, 
he tried hard to obtain an understanding on this point. To 
strengthen his hand, he had caused the island legislature to pass, 
at its last session, a resolution declaring that under existing con- 
ditions the maintenance of a garrison at St. John’s was “‘indispens- 
able’. Inevitably, however, he found it impossible to get Canada 
to take this responsibility; for she was determined to resist the 
imperial government’s project of reducing its forces on her own 
soil, and had no intention of raising regular forces herself while 
she could avoid it. Her representatives, regarding the question 
as an imperial one, could do no more than promise that she would 
use her influence ‘‘for the continuance of the Garrison as it is’’." 

In the following autumn the approach of a general election, in 
which the government’s favourable attitude towards union with 
Canada was the primary issue, emphasized, in the minds of the 
local government, the importance of ascertaining the intentions 
of Downing street with respect to Newfoundland. On October 
20, 1869, therefore, Carter submitted to the governor, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Stephen Hill, an urgent memorandum on the matter. 

He bluntly declared it to be his opinion that it would be im- 
possible to maintain order and protect property in the absence of 
a garrison in St. John’s. ‘‘In fact’’, he proceeded, “I can truly 
state from the peculiar composition of the Community that with- 
out such protection no respectable person who could avoid it 
would make this Country his domicile, and capital and Trade 


cost of the troops was £18,837; for 1867-8, it was £20,683. Items for barracks, fortifi- 
cations, efc., and a very small expenditure for “‘naval charges”, raised the total cost of 
the colony to £24,182 and £24,764 in these two years respectively. 

13Public Archives of Canada, Series G, vol. 569 A, pp. 4 ff.: Carter to Governor Hill, 
Oct. 20, 1869. Copy. Published in part in Journal of the house of assembly of New- 
foundland, 1870, appendix, 625. 
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would rapidly be withdrawn.’ Whatever might be the result of 
the election which had been appointed for November 13, it was 
essential that the intentions of the imperial government should be 
known. If Carter’s party were sustained, it would be his duty to 
maintain the necessity of a garrison for St. John’s as a condition 
of Newfoundland’s entering the dominion. He added further: 


An argument for not confederating employed by our opponents, 
and with effect is that by confederating we are separating from the 
Queen’s Imperial Government and immediate control and shall 
among other advantages of our present connection be deprived of the 
Garrison protection and incidental expenditure in the Colony. 
Therefore an [in?] explanation of this view as well in justice to those 
who advocate Union from the belief that it is promoted by Her 
Majesty’s Government or [as?] that those who oppose should be 
correctly informed I am troubling your Excellency with this com- 
munication. 

If Her Majesty’s Government be as I assume desirous of our 
uniting with Canada, an intimation of the probable removal of the 
troops if we declined to do so would have a potent influence and the 
more so if hopes of continuance were held out if we united with 
Canada in furtherance of what is conceived to be British Policy. 

The Honl. Mr. Rose C.B. late of the Privy Council of Canada who 
took the prominent part in arranging terms with us will by this 
likely be in England and may be safely referred to on the subject." 


A week later the governor forwarded this rather remarkable 
document to London with what amounted to a recommendation 
in its favour,!® remarking that his brief residence in Newfoundland 
left him in agreement with Carter on the need of a military force 
to support the civil power: ‘“‘There is a strong Irish element 
among the lower classes, most of them uneducated and all of them 
very excitable, and were they to find themselves free from the 
possibility of a disciplined force being brought forward to check 
lawless proceedings I very much fear that the local Constabu- 
lary would be powerless to maintain order or protect property.” 
He supported the minister’s request for a decision on the matter, 
to enable him to deal with questions which might be asked when 
the assembly met after the new year. 

The decision was vouchsafed in January; and its nature was 

\4]bid. The two concluding paragraphs were not published. This memorandum 
can scarcely be interpreted as an attempt to prevail upon the home government to in- 
tervene to influence the result of the election (it was despatched too late for that); it 


merely invites a statement which, in the event of Carter’s retaining power, will enable 
him to smooth the way for federation. 


8G, vol. 569 A: Hill to Granville, Oct. 27, 1869. Copy. Published in part in 


Journal of the house of assembly of Newfoundland, 1870, 624. The paragraph here quoted 
was not printed. 
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precisely what might have been predicted in the light of the 
Gladstone government's particularly inflexible attitude towards 
the military question in other colonies. The general line of the 
ministry's policy was determined (if one can judge of motives 
from results) by two considerations: the desire to effect large 
economies in money and responsibility alike by removing troops 
from the self-governing colonies, and the belief that to yield to 
any particular colony’s representations arising out of its special 
conditions would be fatal to this end. The verdict of the New- 
foundland voters in the November election had been overwhelm- 
ingly against union with Canada, and it must have seemed clear 
that that cause was now hopelessly lost; in any event, the Gladstone 
government’s record on colonial questions renders it quite un- 
believable that there had ever been the slightest probability of its 
relaxing the basic principles of its military policy for the purpose 
of cajoling or coercing Newfoundland into federation. Lord 
Granville’s despatch on the subject!® was merely a standard 
example of the terse and severe communications which he used as 
the official vehicles of the Cardwell scheme, and whose excessively 
businesslike quality provoked comment in the house of lords.'7. He 
took no pains to gild the pill: 


I have to inform you that it is not the intention of Her Majesty’s 


Government to maintain a Garrison of Imperial Troops in New- 
foundland. 


It will rest with the Inhabitants of Newfoundland to make the 
necessary arrangements for the internal security of the Colony 
either from their own unaided resources or, if the Island should here- 
after become part of the Dominion, with such support as may 
properly be afforded to it by Canada. 


II] 


The rest of the story, as in Canada, chronicles simply the 
repeated efforts of the colonial government to prevail upon the 
English ministers to abandon their decision or delay its execution, 
and the repeated refusals of the latter to make any concession 
whatever. The new Newfoundland assembly met at the begin- 
ning of February, 1870. It immediately voted its lack of con- 
fidence in the existing government, and Carter resigned, to be 
succeeded by C. F. Bennett.'® The house then returned a delayed 

16G, vol. 569 A, p. 8: Granville to Hill, Jan. 11, 1870. Copy. Published in Journal 
of the house of assembly of Newfoundland, 1870, appendix, 628. 


17Hansard, ser. 3, CXCIX, 193-213: Speech of Carnarvon, Feb. 14, 1870. 


18Toronto Weekly globe, Feb. 11, 18, 1870; Prowse, A history of Newfoundland, 
496-7. 
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reply to the governor’s address, which had urged federation. 
“The people of Newfoundland”’, they informed him, ‘‘shrink from 
the idea of linking their destinies with a Dominion in the future of 
which they can at present see nothing to inspire hope, but much 
to create apprehension.’’!® Having put Canada in her place, they 
turned to the question of the garrison; and both houses of the 
general assembly prepared addresses on the subject of Granville’s 
despatch. 

Against the imperial proposals these documents marshalled 
every argument that the ingenuity of the island legislators could 
devise; though it is true that (presumably as a matter of policy) 
the question of the need of troops for police purposes was kept in the 
background. Both council and assembly dwelt upon the ancient 
loyalty of Newfoundland; its poverty, and the fact that its fisheries 
were largely carried on by British capital, and that those who had 
made money in the colony had frequently retired to Britain; its 
material value to the mother country; and its military and naval 
importance.”? If the Newfoundlanders hoped for solid results 
from these representations, which were forwarded to London on 
April 13, they were sadly disappointed, for within a few weeks 
Granville answered them with a particularly crushing negative.”! 
He had been unable to find in the addresses, he wrote, ‘‘any 
reasons why the policy now adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in respect to other colonies having responsible Government 
should not be applied to Newfoundland”’: 


It isstated that a military force is required for the security of pro- 
perty and enforcement of order; but if this is so it is for the Legis- 
lature and the Administration, which possesses its confidence, to 
remove causes of discontent and disorder by the advancement of 
education, the institution of a paid or unpaid police, the economical 
and equitable administration of Government, and a public spirited 
conduct of public affairs. 


The arguments founded upon the economic relation of the colony 
to the mother country received equally short shrift. The familiar 
reasoning of the Manchester school was ready to hand for the 
purpose of demolishing these western islanders, and Granville (or 
was it, perhaps, the permanent under-secretary, Rogers?) treated 
them to an austere paragraph of Cobdenite logic: 


‘Toronto Weekly globe, Feb. 25, 1870. 

20 Journal of the house of assembly of Newfoundland, 1870, 84-7, Address of assembly, 
April 8; Journal of the legislative council of the island of Newfoundland, 1870, 38, f., 
Address of legislative council, with enclosed paper, April 5. 

Granville to Hill, May 16, 1870 (text in Toronto Weekly globe, July 1, 1870). 
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It is stated that the people of Newfoundland, being a population 
of fishermen employed by capitalists in England, whither the fruits of 
their labours are sent, and from which they receive all imported 
articles, the Island should, for purposes of military protection, be 
considered as a part of England. If the inhabitants of Newfound- 
land are enabled by British capitalists to pursue the avocations by 
which they gain their livelihood, they must expect that the profits 
of that capital will be sent to the place where its owners live; and if 
they buy their manufactured goods from England, it is, of course, 
because they find it to their interest to buy those goods as it is the 
interest of the British manufacturer to sell them. The accident of 
deriving advantage from British capital and industry is common to 
the Newfoundlanders with many foreign countries, and does not 
constitute any reason for defending them in time of peace, and at 
the expense of the United Kingdom, for whose debts they are not 
liable, and to the cost of whose civil, military and naval establish- 
ments they do not contribute. 


This was profoundly discouraging, but the Newfoundland 
ministers were still ready to carry on the fight. On June 20 the 
executive council authorized two of its members (Bennett himself, 
and Thomas Talbot) who were about to proceed to England, ‘‘to 
negociate with the Colonial Minister for the retention of a military 
force in the colony’. The matter was taken up with Lord Kim- 
berley, who had become colonial secretary when Granville was 
translated to the foreign office. The home government was still 
adamant;* the Newfoundlanders got as little comfort from 
Kimberley as did Alexander Campbell, who was in England on 
similar business for Canada. The arrangements for the removal 
of the troops went forward inflexibly; as the complete disband- 
ment of the Royal Canadian Rifles had been ordered, the infantry 
force disappeared, and the approach of autumn found only an 
artillery detachment remaining in Newfoundland. 

No steps had yet been taken by the local government to provide 
a substitute for the troops, and the ministers grew apprehensive at 
the thought of what might happen before this could be done. 
Bennett, still in England, received on September 21 a cable from 
his colleagues requesting him to ask Kimberley whether the im- 
perial authorities would permit the remaining soldiers to stay 


22 Journal of the house of assembly of Newfoundland, 1871, appendix, 861: Council 
minute. 

*%Evening globe, Aug. 5, 1870; cf. Oct. 18. It appears that Bennett and Talbot 
requested that if troops could not be left, a naval force should be permanently stationed 
at the island. The admiralty, while observing that ships would call there from time to 
time, refused to make so definite an undertaking. It was reported that the ministers 
had offered to make a payment towards the cost of the garrison; but when the legislative 
council asked for documents on this subject, the governor refused them (Journal of the 
legislative council of .. . Newfoundland, 1871, 32, 39, 45). 
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until the opening of the legislature, when provision for some local 
force could be made.** Even this concession was refused. Kim- 
berley wrote:® ‘The intention to withdraw the troops from 
Newfoundland was announced to you so long ago as 11th January, 
and the infantry having been withdrawn, I do not feel justified in 
recommending to the Secretary of State for War that the arrange- 
ments made for removing the artillery from the Island should be 
countermanded.”” In November the troopship Tamar arrived to 
carry away the artillerymen, whose guns and stores had already 
been shipped to England ;* and at the end of the year the military 
works and buildings were handed over to the colony.” The last 
vestiges of imperial military occupation thus disappeared from 
Newfoundland. 

The local ministry now set about the business of providing an 
effective substitute. Plans were drawn for a new constabulary; 
the home government was asked to nominate a qualified officer to 
take charge; when the assembly met, an estimate for $20,000 for 
“special police’’ was laid before it.2* The new force seems to have 
proved quite satisfactory.”® It is hardly necessary to add that the 
colonial ministers’ apprehensions respecting the consequences of 
the withdrawal of the troops were not justified by the event. The 
cost of maintaining the police did not prove too severe a burden 
for the colony’s revenue; society did not break down in riot and 
bloodshed, and the respectable classes were not obliged to take 
flight to England. Newfoundland, in fact, found (as did Canada) 
that she got along without the troops surprisingly well; and the 
English taxpayer was the gainer.*° 


IV 


This little incident of the Newfoundland garrison has for the 
student of the period a definite interest from two different points 
of view. 

First, it affords a compact example of the Cardwell revolution 


4 Journal of the house of assembly of Newfoundland, 1871, appendix, 859. 

*Ibid., 858: Kimberley to Hill, Oct. 14, 1870. Cf. The Times (London), Oct. 10, 
1870. 

**Toronto Weekly globe, Dec. 2, 1870 (despatch dated Nov. 16). 

27 Journal of the house of assembly of Newfoundland, 1871, 875 ff.: Correspondence. 

*8Tbid., 4: Governor's speech, Jan. 26, 1871; ibid., appendix, 16: Estimate. 

2°Prowse, A history of Newfoundland, 497. 

‘°[t may not be out of place to remark, however, that episodes in the recent history 
of Newfoundland might be cited as indicating that the orderly processes of government 
are more secure when a disciplined military force is known to be available to support 
the civil power. 
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in the British colonial military system, and the manner in which it 
was brought about. It shows us the new policy as it affected the 
life of one comparatively small unit of the empire, and enables us 
to realize by implication the nature of the important change which 
was taking place at the same moment throughout the self-govern- 
ing colonies. It is particularly interesting to have exemplified 
here in little the entirely new spirit in which the Liberals were 
attacking the imperial military problem. The contrast with the 
practice of the past twenty years is striking. Successive British 
governments had attempted to reduce the burden which the 
colonial garrisons imposed upon the mother country, but their 
efforts had been thwarted by colonial obstructiveness and timidity 
and by the occurrence of various incidents which seemed, as inter- 
preted by the colonial governments, to demand military interven- 
tion. Gladstone, Cardwell, and Granville were now obviously 
determined to say good-bye to all that. The scheme which 
Cardwell had sketched before he took office was put through to 
completion with almost brutal disregard for colonial representa- 
tions and colonial feelings, which were not allowed to influence it 
in the slightest degree. After examining this Newfoundland 
episode, it is not difficult to understand the universality of the 
dislike and distrust which colonial governments entertained 
towards the Gladstone ministry. Yet it must be remembered 
that this policy which caused so much recrimination at the time 
was at least effective, and that the ultimate end it served was 
beyond all doubt a good one. It vastly improved the general 
military position of the empire by facilitating a much-needed 
reorganization of the army; and by destroying a just grievance of 
the English taxpayer against the colonies it helped to open the way 
for a revival of imperial sentiment in the mother country. 
Secondly, this episode affords a neat illustration of one of the 
major facts of nineteenth-century imperial history; the fact that 
the colonies were far readier to demand the rights of free communi- 
ties than to take up the just responsibilities of such communities. 
To claim and receive complete political autonomy, and neverthe- 
less to maintain their right to military protection at the expense 
of the mother country, even in time of peace—this formula sums 
up much of the general history of the British colonies between 
1840 and 1870. This was a situation which could not endure 
indefinitely. In Newfoundland it was especially indefensible, for 
there the function of the troops was conceived as consisting 
primarily of police-work, rather than of defence against possible 
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foreign aggression; and despite all the special conditions which 
Newfoundlanders might allege to justify the position, it seems clear 
that it was utterly absurd for a community with pretensions to 
self-government to expect the mother country, which had ceased 
to interfere in its internal affairs, to continue to bear the responsi- 
bility and expense of enforcing obedience to law among its citizens. 
Competence for the maintenance of domestic order seems the first 
qualification for independent political existence. In Newfound- 
land, as in Canada, the departure of the imperial soldiers is an 
important milestone on the slow march towards a government 
which is, in more senses than one, truly “responsible”: towards 
that genuine spirit of nationality which recognizes the burdens of 
sovereignty as well as its privileges, and is too realistic to seek the 
one while rejecting the other. 

C. P. STACEY 
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A FURTHER WORD ON I.* D. ANDREWS AND THE 
RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1854 


ONSIDERABLE attention has already been devoted, in this 

REVIEW, to the activities of the American ‘special agent’, 
I. D. Andrews, who played so active a part in negotiating the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.’ It would probably have been well 
for Andrews’s place in history, if he had disappeared from its 
pages in 1854. His vigorous propaganda both in the United States 
and the Maritime colonies had undoubtedly been influential in 
popularizing the Reciprocity Treaty. Moreover, the final passage 
of the treaty at Washington was, to no small extent, due to 
Andrews’s efforts in organizing its supporters for the final assault 
upon congress. 

In 1854 Andrews appears to have enjoyed a position of high 
regard among the leading figures of American public life. After 
the signing of the treaty, however, he and a group of associates 
began a long campaign to secure compensation for the services 
performed on its behalf. This prolonged agitation continued until 
1867; and the resultant disclosures of Andrews’s methods and 
character have raised doubts as to his personal probity which no 
historian has ever been able wholly to remove. Dr. William D. 
Overman has traced in detail the repeated attempts of Andrews, 
Thomas Rigney, and George Brega to obtain compensation from 
the Canadian government. In the files of the department of state 
are two large volumes with reference to the similar campaign 
which the Andrews group was at the same time conducting at 
Washington. A perusal of these volumes helps to explain the 
continued failure of the American government to settle Andrews’s 
claims in full. 

From his earlier record it appears that Andrews had conceived 
the enterprising idea of deriving financial assistance simultan- 
eously from three governments, the American, the British, and the 
Canadian. In 1849 he had been appointed special agent by the 
American government to secure statistical and other information 
in reference to the relations between the British North American 
colonies and the United States. In the following year, while still 

1Wm. D. Overman, “‘I. D. Andrews and Reciprocity in 1854: An episode in dollar 


diplomacy” (CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW, XV, 1934, 248-63); T. H. Le Duc, “‘I. D. 
Andrews and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854’’ (ibid., 437-8). 
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connected with the American government, he established a com- 
munication with Sir Henry Bulwer, the British minister, and, 
through him, received some financial assistance from the British 
government.?. Bulwer wrote at this time that, although Andrews 
Was anxious, very possibly, to forward a public question in which 
he took an interest, yet ‘‘it is evident to me that his object is also 
to get employed in the matter and to better himself by doing so’’. 
While Andrews was preparing to establish this liaison with the 
enemy, Clayton, the American secretary of state, in his ignorance, 
was assuring the president that “‘the existence of such an agency 
should not be made known to the British Government’’.* Doubt- 
less encouraged by his success with Bulwer, Andrews proceeded 
still further to improve the shining hour by assuring Lord Elgin 
that the Canadians could not possibly hope to secure a reciprocity 
treaty unless they employed a confidential paid agent at Wash- 
ington. Elgin was inclined to scepticism and described Andrews 
to Grey as “‘a nice specimen of the model republic and underpaid 
officials” ; yet the Canadian government was to prove by no means 
deaf to Andrews’s entreaties for assistance in the future. At this 
time Andrews provided another indication of his subsequent 
behaviour by submitting to the department of state an account 
which Clayton considered to be extravagant.® 

After the treaty was signed in 1854, Andrews suggested to 
Marcy, secretary of state in the Pierce administration, the necessity 
of taking ‘‘external measures’’ to secure favourable action in 
congress.© During the same period Andrews kept up a running 
fire of telegrams and letters to Lord Elgin. Their object, accord- 
ing to Elgin, seemed to be to obtain some assurance which could 
be construed as an authority to incur an indefinite expenditure 
in some manner not very easily explainable for the alleged pro- 
motion of the treaty.”. Determined to give Andrews no such 


*Elgin papers, Elgin to Clarendon, confidential, Aug. 25, 1855 (these papers are 
in the Elgin home at Broomhall, Charlestown, Scotland); Public Record Office, Series 
FO 115, vol. 108, Palmerston to Bulwer, separate and secret, Nov. 1, 1850; Series FOs, 
vol. 515, Bulwer to Palmerston, Oct. 7, 1850; Public Archives of Canada, England, 
miscellaneous, Letters of Lord Elgin, Elgin to Grey, private, Dec. 17, 1850. 

‘United States department of state, Special agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVI 
Extract, Clayton to Fillmore, confidential, July 20, 1850. 

‘England, miscellaneous, Letters of Lord Elgin: Elgin to Grey, private, Nov. 22, 
1850; Dec. 4, 1850, enclosure. 

‘Special agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVI, Clayton to Fillmore, confidential, 
July 20, 1850; zbid., Clayton to George P. Fisher, Aug. 16, 1850; ibid., XVII, J. P. 
Comegys to O. K. Barrell, July 1, 1859. 


*Library of Congress, Marcy papers, vol. 51, p. 44267: Andrews to Marcy, private, 
Monday, July [1854]. 


‘Elgin papers: Elgin to Clarendon, confidential, Aug. 25, 1855. 
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authorization, Elgin refused directly to correspond with him, but 
instructed the Hon. John Ross to send ‘“‘one or two notes of 
encouragement” in order to avoid the possibility of Andrews’s 
opposition to the treaty. 

Considering himself to have secured recognition from Marcy 
and from the Canadian government, Andrews appears to have 
made heavy expenditures in the effective campaign which he 
conducted during July and August in the interests of the treaty. 
How great was that expenditure or whether it was really so large 
as Andrews afterwards asserted ($118,000) will probably never be 
known. That Andrews had assumed large obligations was several 
times proved by his imprisonment for debt in the period after 
1854.8 The compensation claimed by him and his associates was 
not only for services performed at Washington but also for securing 
information for the Andrews reports on trade with the colonies, 
and for creating public opinion in favour of the treaty both in the 
colonies and in the United States. Despite an opinion to the 
contrary in 1862 from one of the officers in the department of 
state,’ it is by no means certain that either Andrews’s actual 
instructions or the supposed assurances from various secretaries of 
state, were such as to sanction the expenditures he undertook.?® 
In 1849 Clayton instructed him ‘‘to collect Statistical and other 
information relating to the history, condition and future prospects 
of those Colonies, especially in connection with their present and 
prospective relations, commercial and political with the United 
States’’.“ In 1851 Webster had instructed him to “report at a 
very early date, any additional information in your possession, or 
which you may obtain relating to the trade and Commerce of the 
3ritish North American Colonies, and more especially of the 
present state of popular feeling in the Colonies, so far as it can 
readily be ascertained in respect of reciprocal intercourse between 
these Colonies and the United States’’."* On September 12, 1853, 
he received similar instructions from Marcy'® and on April 15, 
1854, the president agreed to allow him a sum not exceeding 
$5,000 for purposes of propaganda in the Maritime Provinces." 

8Library of Congress, Franklin Pierce papers, 1V: Enoch Train, Saml. Lawrence, 


Jas. M. Bruce, efc., to Pierce, March 31, 1856. 


*Francis H. Ruggles, quoted in Overman, “I. D. Andrews and Reciprocity in 1854”, 
255. 


10S. F. Bemis (ed.), The American secretaries of state and their diplomacy (New York, 
1927), VI, 279: Henry Barrett Learned, William Learned Marcy. 

Special agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVI, 250. 

'2United States department of state, Despatches to consuls, XV: Webster to Andrews, 
Oct. 13, 1851. 

\3Franklin Pierce papers, 1\V: Marcy to Andrews, Sept. 12, 1853. 

Marcy papers, vol. 49: Marcy to Andrews, confidential, April 15, 1854. 
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It is doubtful whether instructions of this nature could be legit- 
imately interpreted as justifying the employment, between 1849 
and 1854, of the large number of assistants who were later to 
claim such heavy compensation from the American government. 
Elgin, as already shown, had no intention of authorizing the heavy 
expenditures undertaken by Andrews at Washington in July and 
August of 1854. Marcy, in July, 1854, wrote to Andrews, ‘I hope 
you are doing all you can for the Fishery Treaty”’; but it is unlikely 
that he realized what an extravagant interpretation would be 
placed upon his words." 

Despite the doubt as to whether Andrews’s activities had been, 
in fact, authorized, the Pierce administration was not indisposed 
to recognize and to deal fairly with his moral claim to compensa- 
tion. The Buchanan government, which deprived Andrews of 
his consulship ‘‘for political reasons”’ as he later asserted, was more 
unlikely to consider his claim favourably. Yet, whatever his 
chances of success, under either administration, they must have 
been impaired by the extreme vagueness of his financial state- 
ments, from which it is quite impossible to tell whether the sums 
claimed were, in fact, earned. In many cases the description of 
alleged services is extremely indefinite. Later, when pressed for 
a more explicit statement, Andrews attempted to describe in 
greater detail the services performed, specifying the period during 
which each person had been employed. Unfortunately, the 
secretary of state discovered that, in many cases, the report on 
which a particular person was alleged to have worked had been 
presented before the alleged period of his employment. This 
discrepancy Andrews explained by the fact that he had merely 
described the services from memory.'* Indeed, he adopted the 
same argument to defend the vagueness of all his accounts, assert- 
ing that he had been unable to keep a day-to-day record of services 
performed'’. As time progressed Andrews’s claims grew enor- 
mously. This he explained by a professed desire to be quite fair 
to all who had contributed to the success of the treaty. Thomas 
Keefer, who had been associated with Andrews in the negotiations, 
asserted that his indebtedness was increased and extended under 
the conviction that the more persons and the larger amounts he 
owed the stronger would be his influence to secure payment from 
congress.'® 

Special agents, 1849, 1. D. Andrews, XVI: Marcy to Andrews, July 15, 1854. 

\6Jhid., XVII: Brega to Cass, June 8, 1859. 

17Jbid., Andrews’s affidavit before N. Callan, J.P., April 29, 1859. 


18Jbid., Brega to Cass, June 8, 1859; Thos. C. Keefer, A sketch of the rise and progress 
of the Reciprocity Treaty (Toronto, 1863), 14-5. 
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The attempts of Andrews to secure ample compensation were, 
therefore, thwarted from the first by the vagueness of his accounts 
and the doubtful nature of his authority to contract many of these 
items of expenditure and, later, by his lack of influence over the 
Buchanan administration. Professor Tansill has published his 
preliminary accounts of April and May 1, 1854.1" A subsequent 
account was carefully scrutinized by Marcy who objected to the 
lack of explanation for many of its items which, he asserted, would 
never be accepted by the auditors without further proof.2° Marcy 
concluded: ‘‘These instructions did not authorize you to employ 
others, or to incur expenses other than such as could be regarded 
as personal while engaged in performing the duties assigned to 
you. Yet I have no doubt that the items of the account not 
coming within the meaning of your instructions, would be allowed 
by the Treasury Department, if put in proper shape and approved 
by the State Department.’’ From Andrews’s revised account 
Marcy deleted items to the extent of $5,058.36.22. When Andrews 
finally submitted an account for $18,025.80 Pierce directed the 
payment of only $5,713, leaving a balance of $12,312. In June, 
1858, a bill was passed in which the secretary of state was directed 
to adjust Andrews’s accounts upon the principles of equity and 
justice.” Andrews accordingly presented a more extensive bill 
which came to a total of $40,674.67 of which the chief additions 
were the bills of C. B. Calvert, Samuel Whitney, and N. David- 
son.* The secretary of state regarded this account as so loosely 
presented that, upon his advice, Andrews withdrew it for revision.” 
He then applied himself ‘‘to the diligent collection of the claims 
held against him’’ and in April, 1859, submitted his final account 
which included a number of new items such as that of George W. 
Brega for $7,896 and that of Thomas Rigney for $7,460. Andrews’s 
claim now amounted to $84,000.% His detailed explanation of 
the statement” was followed by the discovery that, in some cases, 

19Franklin Pierce papers, 1V; Charles C. Tansill, The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854 (Baltimore, 1922). 

20Special agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVII, 410, Remarks on the account of 
I. D. Andrews by Marcy, Sept. 16, 1854; zbid., 189, Marcy to Andrews, Sept. 16, 1854. 

217bid., 213: Memorandum on Andrews’s claim. 

22Statutes at large and treaties of the United States of America, XI, 1st session, 35th 
congress, c. 154, s. 16, p. 327. 

*%Special agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVII, 363: Andrews’s bill to the United 
States, July 20, 1858. 

*Jbid., Brega to Cass, June 8, 1859. 

*Jbid., 213: Memorandum on Andrews’s claims. Rigney’s claim was-subsequently 
sag Aaa government in 1864 (Overman, “I. D. Andrews and reciprocity 
.  mSpoctal agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVII, Brega to Cass, May 30, 1859. 
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the time of alleged service in preparing a report was said to have 
commenced after the report had actually been presented.*’ 

While Andrews was struggling with the department of state, 
he encountered more success in Canada. In October, 1854, Rigney 
had received from the Canadian government £3,000 currency, 
apparently for transference to Andrews to cover expenditures 
made in disseminating information in connection with the subject 
of reciprocity.** Despite Elgin’s precautions, the Canadian 
government decided that the communications from Ross to 
Andrews constituted an authority for the expenditure he sub- 
sequently undertook. A committee of the assembly in 1857 
reported that pecuniary engagements to the extent of about 
£16,000 had been incurred under Elgin’s sanction.2®? The sum 
of £10,000 was then appropriated to cover expenditures which 
Andrews had undertaken during his campaign, in favour of the 
treaty, in the colonies.*® In the attempt to secure compensation 
in the United States, Andrews had suppressed all mention of his 
connection with the Canadian government. A certain discretion 
for reasons of expediency may perhaps be condoned. The sug- 
gestion of ‘‘foreign gold’’ would undoubtedly harm his cause in the 
United States. But it does not increase one’s confidence in his 
personal integrity to read his assertion in 1859 that he had ‘‘never 
received a penny of the secret service fund of Great Britain’”’ 
when he had, in fact, been assisted by Bulwer in 1850. Moreover, 
it must have considerably injured Andrews’s cause when he was 
forced to admit to the department of state the appropriation of 
£10,000 by the Canadian government.*! 

Other circumstances combine to throw an aura of suspicion 
over Andrews. His counsel in 1859 was George W. Brega, a none 
too reputable character who stood to gain $7,000 from the success 
of the claim and who had threatened to oppose the bill for reci- 
procity with Canada in 1850 unless employed as a paid agent by 
the Canadian government.** Brega afterwards established him- 
self as the special agent of Sir John Macdonald to promote the 
cause of reciprocity at Washington and succeeded, between 1868 
and 1870, in extracting over $20,000 from the Canadian secret 

*7Ibid., 198: Comment on Andrews’s account. 

28Statutes of Canada, 18 Vict., c. 4. 

2° Journal of the assembly of Canada, 1857, XV, 678. 

s°Overman, “I. D. Andrews and reciprocity in 1854’’, 258-9. 

Special agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVII, 302: Affidavit of I. D. Andrews, 
sworn before N. Callan, J.P., May 19, 1859. 


England, miscellaneous, Letters of Lord Elgin: Elgin to Grey, private, Dec. 17, 
1850, enclosure. 
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service fund.** Samuel Whitney, one of Andrews’s exasperated 
creditors, appeared to think that Andrews was attempting to 
benefit himself and a small group at the expense of his other 
creditors. He therefore threatened to take a step which would be 
‘“‘an eternal bar to yourself getting either for yourself, or your 
friends Wendall, Brega and others, one dime of the public money’’.** 
Whitney accordingly submitted to the department of state a 
declaration that, in order to obtain money from the American 
government, Andrews was making fraudulent use of a voucher 
which had been given by Whitney to secure funds from the Cana- 
dian government.* At the same time he informed William E. 
Stubbs, one of the chief clerks at the department of state, that 
Andrews claimed to have agreed to pay Stubbs $3,000 in exchange 
for his co-operation in getting Andrews’s account settled. When 
Stubbs demanded an explanation, Andrews categorically denied 
the whole incident.** Subsequently, for some reason, Whitney 
attempted, though without success, to withdraw his letter in 
reference to the alleged improper use of his voucher. It is, how- 
ever, uncertain whether investigation had really proved, as 
Whitney asserted, that he had been misinformed or whether it 
had been rendered worth his while to withdraw this apparently 
damning evidence.*’ 

By 1859 the validity of Andrews’s claims must have been 
sadly in question. The knowledge that he had already received 
large sums from several sources probably helped to deter the 
department of state from further considering his claims. The 
Whitney incident had forced him to admit the appropriation of 
$40,000 by the Canadian government to cover his expenditures. 
At the same time he admitted the receipt of $14,000 from the 
citizens of Boston. The department of state had paid him in all 
$14,000,°* and a memorandum of June 9, 1859, revealed that he 
had received $30,459.28 from the treasury department.*® Ninety- 
eight thousand dollars was therefore known to have been paid to 
cover Andrews’s expenditures. The payment of £3,000 currency 

%Public Archives of Canada, Macdonald papers, Secret service I: Correspondence 
G. W. Brega, 1867-74. 


Special agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVII: Samuel Whitney to Andrews, 
March 8, 1859. 

%Jbid., 198: Comments on Andrews’s account. 

%Jbid., 288, Whitney to William E. Stubbs, March 17, 1859; zbid., 290, Stubbs to 
Andrews, March 18, 1859, Andrews's sworn affidavit appended. 

377bid.: Whitney to Cass, May 9, 1860. 

387bid.: Memorandum from Brega to the secretary of state, June 13, 1859. 

8°Jbid., 359: Statements showing payments made to Israel D. Andrews, treasury 
department, registrar's office, June 9, 1859. 
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to Rigney was not at this time mentioned and would have brought 
the known total expenditures to over $100,000. Andrews at- 
tempted to draw a rigid distinction between the services for which 
he had been reimbursed from other sources and those for which 
he was claiming reimbursement from the department of state. 
Yet it is by no means certain that the distinction is valid. The 
$30,000 from the treasury was intended to cover expenditure 
incurred in the preparation of his reports on trade. Yet many 
of the items in the account of 1859 to the department of state 
were allegedly intended to cover obligations which Andrews had 
undertaken for the same purpose. A similar difficulty was pre- 
sented in distinguishing between $15,000 from the Canadian 
government which had allegedly been expended in the Maritime 
Provinces and the services, also performed there, for which 
Andrews sought reimbursement from the American government.*® 
Nor is it at all certain that the department of state, on its part, 
recognized these fine distinctions. 

Andrews’s final success was achieved in Canada. It will be 
recalled that, although the committee of the house had reported 
in 1857 that £16,000 had been expended under Elgin’s authority, 
only £10,000 had been actually paid. In 1864 the assembly 
passed a resolution praying that the governor-general should 
recommend ‘‘the payment of the balance due by the Government 
for certain expenses incurred in carrying out the Treaty of Recip- 
rocal Free Trade between this Province and the United States of 
America’. Galt reported to the executive that the balance of 
£6,000 with interest since 1857 now amounted to $34,387. Of 
this, $14,370 was paid to cover two of Andrews’s notes which were 
held by the Bank of Upper Canada, and Rigney received $8,131. 
As Andrews had made assignments of $12,578 to Whitney and 
$1,655 to the Hon. L. T. Drummond and as the three could not 
agree upon the amounts due to each respectively, the Canadian 
government refused to pay over the remainder of the $34,387." 
At Washington, Andrews continued his efforts and, as late as 1867, 
we still find him seeking in vain to secure the compensation which 


9 


he demanded as his due.” 
During his long campaign for compensation Andrews, of 


‘°Special agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVII, 302: Affidavit of Andrews, sworn 
before N. Callan, J.P., May 19, 1859. 

41 Journal of the assembly of Canada, 1864, XXIII, 444-5; Overman, “I. D. Andrews 
and reciprocity in 1854’’, 260-2. 

“Special agents, 1849, Israel D. Andrews, XVII, 471: Memorandum from Andrews 
to De Tong, Sept. 2, 1867. 
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course, had other irons in the fire. Through Elgin he tried to 
secure employment from the British government to give American 
opinion on the Crimean war ‘‘a wholesome direction”. In June, 
1867, he was furthering the cause of annexation by distributing 
in Canada a speech of Charles Sumner on the possible extension 
of American hegemony. Andrews even showed himself prepared 
to stir up anti-British sentiment in the United States; and, only 
a month before his death, was involved in questionable lobbying 
in connection with Santo Domingo.* 

It is conceivable that, despite the vagueness and inaccuracy of 
his accounts, Andrews may have been engaged in a bona fide 
attempt merely to secure compensation for those obligations which 
he had, somewhat recklessly and on doubtful authority, assumed. 
On the other hand, we must not overlook his sharpness, during the 
early negotiations, in seeking financial assistance from three 
governments; the doubts entertained by Bulwer and Elgin as to 
his personal disinterestedness; the unscrupulousness with which 
he was prepared to advocate any cause likely to prove remu- 
nerative; Clayton’s assertion in 1850 that he had submitted an 
extravagant account; the suspicious nature of the Whitney 
incident; the character of George Brega, his attorney; and the 
fact that he seems to have sought compensation for virtually the 
same services from several different possible sources of financial 
assistance. With this knowledge of his character and methods, 
one cannot avoid the suspicion that, whether successful or not, 
he was attempting in some way to profit from this post-treaty 
campaign. Even if he were quite free of interested motives, the 
evidence in possession of the department of state was sufficient at 
least to explain its hesitation to satisfy all his claims. In 1859 he 
submitted to the department an account for $84,000 after $110,000 
had already been secured to discharge his obligations. Presumably, 
therefore, the alleged total expenditure was in the neighbourhood 
of $200,000. Although disappointed in his expectations, Andrews 
was not altogether unsuccessful; for, by 1865, approximately 
$132,000 had been expended to compensate him and _ his 
associates.“ 


DoNALD C. MASTERS 


*8Le Duc, “I. D. Andrews and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854”’. 

44$98,000 (see footnotes 38 and 39) plus £3,000 currency = $12,000 (paid to Rigney 
in 1854) plus $22,501 (paid by the Canadian government in 1864). This does not 
include whatever Andrews received from Sir Henry Bulwer in 1850. 
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WHY THE SPANIARDS TEMPORARILY ABANDONED 
NOOoTKA SOUND IN 1789 


Early in the year 1789 Manuel Antonio Flérez, viceroy of New 
Spain, despatched two vessels, the Princesa and San Carlos under 
Estevan Josef Martinez and Gonzalo Lépez de Haro respectively, 
to occupy Nootka sound in the fear that the Russians might es- 
tablish themselves in that port and be in a position to threaten the 
Spanish colony of California. Martinez arrived at Nootka on 
May 5, 1789, and Lépez de Haro a week later. It was expected 
that the supply ship Aranzazu would follow before long to bring 
the necessary provisions. On June 24, after an elaborate cere- 
mony, Martinez took possession of the country in the name of the 
king of Spain after having constructed a fort by which to assert 
by force if necessary the claim of his nation to that territory. 
Thus, for a brief period, the west coast of Canada became, for all 
practical purposes, an outpost of Mexico and the northernmost 
limit of an empire that extended from British Columbia to Chile. 
And, with the occupation of Nootka, Spain’s new world domains 
(if the sixty years when Brazil was technically under her sway be 
excepted) embraced a greater area than at any one time in her 
long colonial career. 

Nor were these ceremonies mere empty pomp. The Spanish 
commander made good his claims by seizing no less than four 
foreign vessels in the course of the summer, confiscating one (the 
Northwest America which he rebuilt as the Santa Gertrudis) and 
sending the other three as prizes to Mexico. And then suddenly 
he abandoned Nootka. Why did he do this? Before giving the 
answer to this question, it may be worth while to summarize 
briefly the various interpretations that have been offered by pre- 
vious authors. Bancroft,’ writing fifty years ago, expressed this 
opinion: ‘Viceroy Flores had resolved to occupy Nootka on his 
own responsibility. Why he ordered Martinez to abandon the 
post is not known; possibly he was frightened at the prospective 
results of his subordinate’s acts, or royal orders may simply have 
required the presence of the vessels and officers elsewhere.’’ As 
regards the first possibility mentioned by Bancroft, such could not 


'H. H. Bancroft, History of the Northwest Coast (San Francisco, 1886), I, 239. 
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possibly have been the case, for Flérez could not have learned 
(and did not learn) of Martinez’s actions in time to order him to 
abandon Nootka. The second possibility mentioned by Bancroft 
is purely his own speculation and, as will be pointed out, entirely 
without foundation. 

Manning, in his excellent study,? leaves the question open 
and merely points out the fact that the date of Flérez’s order 
(February 25, 1789), according to which it is known that Martinez 
evacuated Nootka, ‘‘shows that the events at Nootka during the 
summer had nothing to do with his recall, since the order was 
given shortly after the expedition had sailed’’. 

Wagner, the latest commentator on this subject,’ after citing 
a letter of Flérez’s successor, Revilla Gigego, to Bodega y Quadra, 
commandant of San Blas, for the strengthening of the Spanish 
establishment at Nootka, offers the following explanation: ‘‘This 
letter affords positive proof that Martinez abandoned Nootka, 
not by any order of Flores of which Revilla Gigedo was aware but 
entirely on his own judgment or on secret orders from Flores.”’ 
His theory rests on the fact that the new viceroy, Revilla Gigedo, 
was preparing to add to the Spanish force at Nootka at the time of 
Martinez’s return to San Blas on December 6, and also on the fact 
that it is evident from the correspondence of the officials at San 
Blas that they were somewhat surprised when Martinez put in an 
appearance at that port. 


As to whether or not Revilla Gigedo was aware of Fldérez’s 
order of February 25 at the time he was planning to send re- 
enforcements to Nootka, it is impossible to speak with certainty. 
It is known, however, that by December 17, 1789, he did know of it, 
for he specifically refers to the order in a communication to Mar- 
tinez himself. But inasmuch as he had learned of Martinez’s re- 
turn from Nootka, it is entirely possible that he first learned of the 
order from Martinez himself. 

Good fortune has cleared up the mystery once and for all, for 
there has now come to light in the Archivo General de la Nacién, 
Mexico, the original draft of Flérez’s order to Martinez for the 
abandonment of Nootka,’ which is reproduced in full below. It 


*W.R. Manning, ‘“The Nootka sound controversy” (American Historical Association 
annual report, 1904, 342). 

35H. R. Wagner, Spanish explorations in the strait of Juan de Fuca (Santa Ana, 1933), 
‘Archivo General de la Nacién, Seccién de Historia, vol. 65, pp. 296-7: Revilla Gigedo 
to Martinez. This entire volume has been reproduced in photostats by the Library of 
Congress. 
®Ibid., pp. 217-8. 
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may be worth while to give a brief account of the facts which this 
and related documents make clear. It would seem, in fact, that 
the very simplicity of the explanation (the chronic inadequacy of 
vessels in the Alta California supply ship service) is what has 
eluded previous writers on this subject. 

Within a month after Martinez’s departure for Nootka, Flérez 
learned that there were not enough vessels in the department of 
San Blas to supply both the Nootka establishment and the presidios 
and missions of California. Besides, he was merely interested in 
““pretending’’ to establish a Spanish post at Nootka as an assertion 
of Spanish sovereignty and had no idea at the time of maintaining 
it permanently. 

With this in mind he sent vid the Aranzazu orders for Martinez 
to abandon Nootka at the end of the season. The Aranzazti was 
much overdue so that Martinez was compelled*® to despatch the 
San Carlos to Monterey for provisions where she anchored on 
August 10.7. The Aranzazié arrived at Nootka on July 29 with the 
order to evacuate that post.* Martinez, however, deemed it best 
to delay his departure until the return of the San Carlos from 
Monterey and sent word to Lépez de Haro vid the returning 
Aranzazu to set out for Nootka immediately where he would wait 
for him until the end of October. But when weeks passed and the 
San Carlos did not appear, Martinez finally left Nootka on October 
31 after nailing a sign to a tree informing Lépez de Haro that he 
had abandoned Nootka by orders of the viceroy. 

It had also been Martinez’s intention to put in at Monterey, 
but the fact that he had foreigners’on board his vessel who ought 
not to be permitted to see the weakness of the Spanish fortifica- 
tions there caused him to continue direct to San Blas.® In fact, 
it was not until he arrived at Isabela island off the coast of Southern 
Sinaloa that he learned from the captain of the Santa Gertrudis, 
who had anchored off Cape San Lucas and had seen letters from 
the governor of California, that the San Carlos was still at Mon- 
terey.!° 


*The details of the events at Nootka are best set forth in Martinez’s Diario. The 
original of this is in the Museo Naval, Madrid (typewritten transcript in the Bancroft 
Library, University of California). There is also a certified contemporary copy in the 
Huntington Library, San Marino. 

7Archivo General de la Nacién, Seccién de Historia, vol. 65, pp. 230-1: Lépez de 
Haro to Flérez, Monterey, Aug. 18, 1789. 

8Though Martinez in his diary mentions receipt of this order, he does not give any 
clue to Florez’s reasons for his decision. 

®*Archivo General de la Nacién, Seccién de Historia, vol. 65, pp. 294-5: Martinez to 
Flérez, San Blas, Dec. 6, 1789. 
10Tbid., p. 329: Martinez to Florez, San Blas, Dec. 6, 1789. 
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One last point remains to be cleared up. Martinez left Nootka 
very much against his will. As he said in acknowledging receipt 
of the viceroy’s order of February 25: “I can only say to Your 
Excellency that in my opinion this is very regrettable in light of 
the fact that this coast is visited with frequency by the English, 
Portuguese, Boston men, and Russians.’ And again: ‘If 
prompt measures are not taken to hinder the designs of the Eng- 
lish, our presidios and missions will be exposed, for in Canton they 
are well aware of the abundance of furs in our domains, and in 
event of a war, they might very well attack us, particularly if they 
know that I have left Nootka.’’"” Finally, with the ambition that 
was characteristic of Martinez, he offered his own services in the 
event that the viceroy should see fit to re-occupy Nootka." 


CHARLES L. STEWART 


Bancroft Library, 
University of California. 


FLOREZ’s INSTRUCTIONS TO MARTiNEZ FOR THE ABANDONMENT 
OF NOOTKA 


If it is not possible, as you explained to me in your letter of the 7th 
of this month, for the packetboat Aranzazi to carry the supplies to the 
presidios and missions of California and those which the vessels of the 
expedition under your command are lacking, it will be even less possible 
for the frigate Concepcién to be made ready in sufficient time to transport 
the first-named in light of the fact that she is now being careened; and in 
order to receive her artillery, she should make a voyage to Acapulco, 
return thence to San Blas, take on her cargo, and then undertake a 
second voyage to California. 

These insuperable difficulties, and the well-founded conviction that 
it has always been my intention only to pretend to form an establishment 
at Nootka for a time,” oblige me to tell you that in spite of what is re- 
quired by articles 5, 7, and 17 to 20 inclusive of my official instruction of 

‘“\Tbid., p. 216: Martinez to Florez, San Lorenzo de Nuca, Aug. 6, 1789. 

"JTbid., pp. 300-1: Martinez to Florez, San Blas, Dec. 6, 1789. 

“JIbid., pp. 303-4: Martinez to Florez, San Blas, Dec. 6, 1789. 

“The Aranzazsi was one of the smallest vessels in the Alta California supply ship 
service. 

*Flérez was acting upon the Spanish theory that mere exploration and the act of 
taking possession gave valid claim to previously unexplored territory. The British 
theory, on the other hand, held that exploration must be followed up by effective settle- 


ment. This conflict of theories was one of the crucial points of the Nootka sound 
controversy. 
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December 23 last,’® you should arrange your affairs in accordance with 
the following new advices: 

1. Upon the arrival of the two vessels of the expedition at Nootka, 
you should immediately despatch the packetboat Filipino’ without delay 
to perform the explorations required by articles 18 and 19 of the said 
official instruction, but without going beyond Port Bucareli, up to which 
point and no further your minute examinations should be restricted. 

2. The time which may be spent on these explorations and in that 
of the pretended establishment of Nootka will undoubtedly be until the 
coming winter, and since it is not customary for the Russians nor the 
subjects of other foreign powers to undertake any enterprise in those 
waters at such a season, you may consider your commission concluded. 

3. In accordance with these instructions you will not need any 
other means of subsistence than the foodstufis which must have been 
provided for eight or nine months, and since you have carried with you 
the greater part of those supplies, the packetboat Aranzaziz will transport 
only those which may be necessary to carry out your duties and return 
without delay to the port of San Blas. 

These instructions I am giving for your guidance, charging you with 
the punctual observance of and compliance with this order. 

May God spare you many years. Mexico, February 25, 1789. 

[Rubric of Flérez] 

‘Article 5 stated that the Aranzazii should bring back an account of what had 
transpired at Nootka and an estimate of the necessary supplies and re-enforcements 
which would be returned by it or by the Concepcion. Article 7 provided for the good 
treatment and conversion of the Indians. Articles 17-20 contained instructions for 
the voyage of the San Carlos to Prince William sound. These articles have been trans- 
iF ted by Manning in ‘‘The Nootka sound controversy”’, 303-5. 


17 Filipino was the nickname of the San Carlos, derived from the fact that she had 
been constructed in Manila. 


THE Brown MSS. AND LONGFELLOW 


Ix September, 1933, while going through the manuscripts of 
Dr. J. C. Webster of Shediac, N.B., | came on an odd lot acquired 
in 1930 from an agent in Leicester, England, which had not been 
examined. It proved to contain a number of small scraps of 
eighteenth-century MSS., each banded with a later description 
or pagination, a piece of translation, and four letters written 
from Edinburgh, April-June, 1853. The scraps were fragments 
of Dr. Andrew Brown’s papers! which had been pinned to larger 
pages and become detached. Dr. Webster has since sent these 
to the British Museum. The letters were from ‘‘ Alex. B. Grosart, 


British Museum additional MSS., 19069-19076. 
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Student in Theology, United Presbyterian Hall, 5 Queen Street’, 
to David Bogue, Longfellow’s English publisher, offering the 
Acadian materials from Dr. Brown’s collection for £20, in the 
hope that Longfellow would write a popular history of the ex- 
pulsion. Incidentally, these letters contained a good deal of the 
missing history of the famous Brown MSS. 

Dr. Brown was a Presbyterian minister, born at Biggar in 
Lanarkshire and a graduate of Edinburgh University, where he 
fell under the friendly influence of the famous Scottish historian, 
William Robertson, then principal. In 1787 he was called to 
St. Matthew’s church? in Halifax, where he preached until 1795, 
with an interlude (1791-2), when he went home to bring out his 
wife. He was active in trying to unite the varieties of Presby- 
terianism in Nova Scotia by combining Scottish sectaries, Con- 
gregationalists who had found their church under suspicion 
during the revolution, and politically self-righteous loyalists from 
the older colonies. After his recall to Scotland in May, 1795, 
Brown held a charge in Dumfriesshire and two notable ones in 
Edinburgh. In 1801 he succeeded to the chair of rhetoric and 
belles lettres at the university which had been first occupied by 
Dr. Hugh Blair between 1762 and 1783. He died in 1834.° 

Having read his Raynal and having sat ‘‘under’’ Robertson, 
Brown was awake to the romance and colour of the unwritten 
history of Nova Scotia, particularly of the expulsion of the 
Acadians which had occurred just thirty years before his arrival. 
In good eighteenth-century “philosophical” fashion he read and 
noted everything he could reach concerning American colonization 
in general and Nova Scotia in particular during ‘‘the loneliness 
of two winters in Nova Scotia’. He also set out to collect all 

*Originally Mather’s, but changed for political reasons during the American 
revolution. KR. Short, the famous engraver, in his views of Halifax in the sixties, calls 
it St. Mather’s! ; z : ; 

‘This sketch is drawn chiefly from T. B. Akins’s editorial note in t he Collections of 
the Nova Scotia Historical Society, 11, 1881, 129, and Dr. D. Brymner’s note in the Report 
of the Public Archives of Canada, 1881, 31-8. Akins and Brymner co-operated with 
each other and with the historical MSS. commission in England. Seealso W. C. Murray, 
‘History of St. Matthew's church, Halifax’’, with portrait of Brown (Collections of the 
Nova Scotia Historical Society, XVI, 1912, 137-70). The Brown MSS. contain further 
evidence of the collector's career. Other published accounts of Brown are copies or 
elaborations of the above, e.g., C. C. Smith in Justin Windsor (ed.), Narrative and 
critical history of America (8 vols., Boston, 1884-9), V, 458, and A. W. Mahon, ‘‘The 
romance of a Canadian MS.” (Westminster, Toronto, June, 1906). Thelatter containsa 
story of shipwreck and of a trunk containing the MSS. floating ashore. Forthisand the 
common story that the MSS. were rescued from being used to wrap butter and cheese in 
London or Edinburgh, I have found no original corroboration but rather serious contra- 
dictions. The similarity of sound in Grosart and ‘‘grocer”’ is suspicious. 


‘MS. 19075, f. 219v. He built up an affectionate scholarly friendship with the 
Reverend Jeremy Belknap (1744-98), the historian of New Hampshire and the founder 
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the original muniments of Nova Scotian history he could, and 
the recollections and impressions of men who had taken part in 
outstanding events after the founding of Halifax in 1749. He 
then began to write the history, the first draft of which runs 
down to Governor Montagu Wilmot’s last letter of May 6, 
1766, with separate sections on some later periods. It is a bulky, 
forbidding, rather pathetic document written on all sorts and 
sizes of paper, including receipts, invitations, acceptances, re- 
fusals, and even the slips on which his parishioners had written 
the names of their children for baptism! It really amounts to 
the notes for a book, unevenly proportioned, rough, sometimes 
annotated or corrected and sometimes not.® 

Although occasionally naive or badly informed, it is ever and 
again marked by the shrewd, intimate judgments of a man who 
had a kind of knowledge of Nova Scotia which we cannot re- 
capture to-day. For instance, Brown, who preserved many of 
the most important documents of the period leading up to the 
expulsion, had to consider very carefully the problem of Paul 
Mascarene’s sincerity in his dealings with the Acadians. It was 
with a pleasant shock that, after having slowly reached a similar 
conclusion, | ran across the interjected phrase, ‘“‘I love Mas- 
carene’’,® on one of the crowded pages. That interjection has 
apparently escaped the notice of those historians who have been 
eager enough to use Brown’s other materials in order to damn 
Mascarene and every other British administrator. Brown was 
also the first person to investigate Governor Lawrence’s relations 
with the Lunenburg settlers in order to get an independent side- 
light on the man who decided to evict the Acadians. The fight 
for a representative assembly and other administrative problems 
drew from him philosophical digressions along comparative lines 
on the pre-loyalist New Englanders and the loyalists themselves. 
He had an eye, too, for human frailty, when under ‘‘The Secret 
history of N. Scot” appointm‘’”’ he wrote, ‘“‘Capt. Cotterel had 
a handsome wife. Lawr® knew it.’’’? It is difficult to escape the 





of the Massachusetts Historical Society. A number of his charming letters to Belknap 
which reveal the man himself, his methods, and his difficulties will be found in the 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 6th series, IV, 1891. Brown got 
access to the board of trade records in London in 1791, but was repelled by the mass of 
material. 

‘The Brown MSS. can be consulted in transcript or photostatic copies at the 
Public Archives of Canada, and in part at the Public Archives of Nova Scotia. They 
are briefly described by Brymner in the Report of the Public Archives of Canada, 1881, 
31-5. 

®MS., 19075, f. 170v. 
7™MS., 19075, f. 259. 
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feeling that some student, already versed in Nova Scotian history, 
ought to work his way through Dr. Brown’s attempt at a history, 
in order to bring to light and to the test of our sometimes broader 
knowledge the judgments of a man who studied within a genera- 
tion of the most important events. 

The source-materials collected by Dr. Brown have been both 
well used and misused. They are hopelessly unequal in value 
as historical evidence, for some are precious original documents 
missing from their places elsewhere, and others are corroborative 
copies of doubtful materials (as for instance, Governor Philipps’s 
conditional oath of 1730) or, unsubstantiated themselves, can be 
useful only as hints. Some contain memoranda by Brown or 
by A. B. Grosart. The really treacherous materials are the 
personal reminiscences of old men like Richard Bulkeley, Isaac 
Deschamps, and Joseph Gray, who sometimes consulted the 
records, sometimes drew from their own failing memories, some- 
times repeated hearsay, and sometimes yielded frankly to a 
Rousseau-ian sentimental retrospect of the Acadians before the 
expulsion. It is easy to prove them wrong in some things and 
right in others, but a good deal of their unsupported gossip is 
practically valueless. 

It is unfortunate that, where portions of these source-materials 
have been printed,® they have been insufficiently accompanied by 
editorial cautions to prevent their being used as if they were all 
sound evidence. This helps to explain the character of the 
attacks by Edouard Richard and his editor, Henri d’Arles, on 
Francis Parkman for his unaccountable failure to use even the 
Brown materials which were in print.® Failure to evaluate the 
Brown MSS. frequently mars the writings of the Abbé Casgrain 
and Emile Lauvriére,!® and, of course, provides an endless series 
of pitfalls for those who depend on uncritical users of the MSS. 
It might almost be worth while to publish a critical catalogue 
of the Brown source-materials, both in intrinsic terms and in 
the light of other evidence. It might be noticed here that Brown 
was in London in 1819 and succeeded during those dark days in 
getting permission from Lord Sidmouth to have access to the 


‘Most notably by T. B. Akins in the Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, 
IT, 1881, and in Nova Scotia archives (Halifax, 1869), 1; in Le Canada-Frangais, Docu- 
ments inédits (Quebec, 1888-91); by P. Gaudet in Report of the Public Archives of Canada, 
1905, ii. 

‘A leading theme in Arles’s edition of Richard's Acadie (3 vols., Quebec and Boston, 
1916-21). 

'°Un pélerinage au pays d' Evangéline (Quebec, 1887); La tragédie d’un peuple (2nd 
ed., 2 vols., Paris, 1926). 
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colonial correspondence up to the peace of 1763, and to ask for 
particular documents from later state papers." 

Grosart’s four letters of April 24, May 31, June 7, and June 13, 
1853, and another note written by him twenty-six years later, 
provide the later history of Brown’s papers.” By 1879, Dr. 
Brown and his papers had all become very vague in Grosart’s 
memory in spite of letters of inquiry from Nova Scotia; in fact, 
Grosart confused Dr. Brown with a Dr. Campbell, probably the 
Nova Scotian historian. ‘It is an old story now’, he wrote, 
‘“‘when Dr. G. was a student at College. The papers were in a 
box just about to be sent off by his Landlady (where he had 
chambers) to the snuff-shop, when Dr. G. stumbling against it in 
the lobby, had the curiosity to look at the first handful.’’™ 

In 1853, he had been able to be more explicit. 


In whatever form these MSS. may be used I have no objections to 
your stating that they were procured from me: but you will be 
pleased to withhold the name of the Collector of the MSS. viz'. Rev. 
Andrew Brown, D.D., formerly of Nova Scotia, ultimately of 
Edinburgh. It can be stated that the MSS. had been collected by 
a clergyman of the Established Church of Scotland who had been 
for many years resident in Nova Scotia and who had proposed 
writing a History of Nova Scotia in which the Removal of the 
Acadians was intended to have formed a part. You will appreciate 
my motives for not allowing Dr. B.’s name to emerge when | 
explain that his heir (a distant relative) treated his accumulated 
papers very carelessly. They were burned (I believe I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say it) literally by trunkful’s. It was by a mere 
accident that I succeeded in rescuing the Acadian Papers now in 
your possession. The other friends were indignant: neither 
the “heir’’ nor them like to be spoken to about the old man’s Nova 
Scotia Papers.'* 


Grosart’s correspondent of 1853 was David Bogue, formerly 
an Edinburgh, and then a London, publisher who had in 1845 
anticipated H. G. Bohn in publishing a ‘“‘library”’ of standard 
works, but who was circumvented the next year owing to his own 
carelessness in reprinting some illustrations whose copyrights 
had already been bought by Bohn.” He was Longfellow’s 


MS., 19073, ff. 52 et seg., and Public Archives of Nova Scotia, vol. 284, nos. 20, 21. 
*Hereafter, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. The last letter, from Brooklyn House, Blackburn 
Lancashire, Feb. 10, 1879, to W. B. Tobin, Esq., 14 Alexander Square, Brompton, 
London, is in P.A.N.S., vol. 284, no.21. For Grosart's career as divine, scholar, author, 
and editor, see Dictionary of national biography, supplement (London, 1901), I1, 364-6 
Last letter 
‘No. 3. 
See F. Boase, Modern English biography (Truro, 1892), 1; and F. A. Mumby, 
Publishing and »kselline (London, 1930), 315-6. 
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legitimate British publisher and paid him for his works.'* Grosart 
had sold one division of Brown’s MSS. to Sir Frederic Madden 
of the British Museum and would have sent the rest, which had 
been in the hands of a friend and which Madden was to bind 
with the first lot, ‘‘when a distinguished literary friend advised 
me rather to submit them to you as Longfellow’s best Publisher, 
saying they would be Jost, quite buried in the Museum”’.'7 He 
sent the collection, offering it for £20 and permission ‘‘to prepare 
one short contribution from them for one of our Periodicals’. 
‘Moreover, while they should furnish admirable elucidations 
and illustrations of ‘Evangeline’ in the way of annotation I doubt 
not that Professor Longfellow after going over the Collection, 
would feel in his large right HEART an impulse and resolution to 
write the HISTORY, to give this REAL narrative of that sad story 
to the world. Anything from him would be popular: and above 
all such a little work lit up by the flashes of his genius and the 
hues of his wonderful Fancy.’’!$ 

His second letter was a request for an answer ‘“‘ because of my 
going abroad shortly’, but a few days later he received Bogue’s 
letter of June 2 enclosing the cheque, but objecting to his writing 
an article and asking to whom the MSS. had been offered before. 
This evoked Grosart’s long third letter, the one with which he 
sent the loose fragments from the collection. He stuck to his 
demand for the right to prepare an article, but offered to surrender 
it if Bogue would send him ‘‘Dr. Henderson’s three volumes. . . 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and the Minor Prophets, LATEST EDITIONS 
which will cost you less by 8/ than I should get for the paper 
from the MSS.’’. In addition he offered to give Bogue an anno- 
tated map of Nova Scotia and Haliburton’s History, and sent him 
as well two rare mid-eighteenth-century pamphlets on Nova 
Scotia and a number of suggestions as to the historical value of 
eighteenth-century French and English magazines. He promised 
his further services in Scotland and on the other side of the 
Atlantic, where he expected to be after September. He had 
never offered or shown the MSS. sent to Bogue to anyone else, 
but he had discussed them and his hopes of writing the history 


7No. 3. Manning in this letter by mistake for Madden (1801-73), the great 
palaeographer and official of the British Museum. This reference to a sale by Grosart 
before 1853 perhaps explains why the museum records the purchase as of Nov. 13, 1852 
(letter of Sept. 29, 1933, from R. Flower, Esq., deputy keeper of MSS.). My supposition 
is that Grosart sent the remaining MSS. to Madden in 1853, after the breakdown of his 


negotiations with Bogue, and that the two lots were combined and bound. 
I8SNo. 1. 
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of the expulsion with his literary friends, with the editor of the 
Gentleman's magazine, and with the publisher Longmans, who 
was favourably inclined if the history could be written ‘“‘ by some 
eminent writer’. He explained some misplaced pages in the lots 
sent to the museum and to Bogue, the presence among the MSS. 
of some pages in his own writing, and the discovery of the frag- 
ments. 

His last letter reveals the disappointment of a poor theological 
student over Bogue’s apparently expressed decision to send back 
the MSS. and recall his £20. Grosart tried to explain again 
his feeling about writing an essay or receiving the theological 
treatises in lieu. He had told Madden that he had sold the 
remainder of the MSS. to Bogue, so that his hopes were ended 
there. Finally, his price to Bogue had been ‘‘much less than its 
real value’ because he was ‘‘anxious (as I am still) that you 
should have the MSS. so as that they may be made accessible to 
Professor Longfellow and receive ‘body and pressure’ from his 
brush-pen”’. 

Apparently Bogue proved adamant, as a publisher without 
historical training might well be when he became acquainted 
with the heterogeneous character of the MSS., and returned the 
collection. Grosart’s letters to him somehow survived until our 
day. If they have served to cast some doubt on the highly 
coloured tales of ship-wreck, floating trunk, and wrapping for 
butter and cheese which have hitherto been associated with 
Brown's MSS., yet they reveal a somewhat more appropriate 
kind of romance in the efforts of an Edinburgh theologue to 
get the materials, whose value he had discovered and whose use- 
fulness he had preserved, into the hands of the poet who had 
made the great Nova Scotian tragedy live in the emotions of the 
English-speaking world. 

J. B. BREBNER 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


N the first annual review article published by the CANADIAN His- 

TORICAL REVIEW on this topic! both the editor and the author, Professor 
Glazebrook, agreed upon the futility of limiting attention to the books 
and articles which directly bear upon Canadian foreign relations. There 
were included, therefore, ‘writings which are important for a broad 
understanding but which do not bear directly enough upon Canada to 
warrant a separate review in this journal”. To this policy the present 
writer naturally adheres. 

The past year has produced some excellent monographs and general 
studies as well as the annual publications which we have learned to 
associate with Chatham House and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. If only one book per year could be purchased in the field of 
world politics, the choice would almost certainly be Professor Toynbee’s 
annual Survey of International Affairs. His latest volume covers 1934 
and its length of over 700 pages is in keeping with that tempestuous 
twelve months, when the king of Jugo-Slavia, the chancellor of Austria, 
the foreign minister of France, a member of the politburo of the Soviet 
Communist party, the leader of the Nazi Storm Troops, and an ex- 
chancellor of the German republic were shot down by supposed friends 
or bitter foes. Professor Toynbee has wisely declined to make it purely 
chronological in its treatment of topics. With the assistance of Professor 
H. A. Gibb, he has brought the narrative of events in the middle east up 
to date from 1930 when it was last discussed. Miss K. Duff has sum- 
marized the history of the Saar valley from the occupation of the Ruhr 
in 1923 to the transfer of the territory to Germany in 1935. As in the 
Survey of 1933, Mr. G. E. Hubbard has contributed the section on the 
far east and Mr. H. V. Hodson the opening section on world economic 
affairs. Mr. Hodsen’s contribution will especially interest Canadian 
readers because of its incisive analysis of economic development in the 
United States, opening with a section on ‘Strikes’ and ending with 
‘Budgetary troubles’ and because of its helpful comparative analysis of 
recovery in the British dominions. In the eight pages devoted to Canada 
he has compressed a surprising amount of information, including a sum- 
mary of the report of the price spreads commission. He views the 
economic future of Canada with a cautious optimism, and after com- 
menting on the burden of public indebtedness concludes with the sen- 
tence, “‘Unemployment relief, tariff policy, the railways, and above all 
the question of federalism in a period of widespread governmental inter- 
ference in economic affairs also, promised to the Canadian people very 
hard problems in the future”’ (p. 77). 

Professor Toynbee is at the top of his form in the characteristic 
thirty-page introduction to the section on Europe which comments on 
the change mono in European politics ‘‘by the re-appearance on the 
scene of the German cat with newly grown claws and with an appetite 
that had been sharpened to an unheard-of sharpness by a forcibly im- 


1G. deT. Glazebrook, ‘“‘Canada and foreign affairs’’ (CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
Review, XVI, June, 1935, 179-90). 
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posed fast’’ (p. 324). He is as frank in his comments on European 
statesmen as he was in his criticism of Sir John Simon in 1932. The 
death of M. Poincaré provides an occasion for some pointed comments 
upon the mediocrity of his intellect and the crudity of his methods, while 
a damning parallel is drawn between the way of a gangster in the United 
States and the tactics of Chancellor Hitler in the blood-purge of June 
29-30. One of the most suggestive sections of the European portion 
analyses the changes in Soviet policy from ‘‘Trotsky’s militant com- 
munist universalism” to ‘Stalin's parochial Communist nationalism” 
There is no discussion of international affairs in the western hemisphere. 
Since 1928 the companion volume to the Survey has been Documents 
on international affairs which is edited for 1934 by Messrs. John W. 
Wheele r-Bennett and Stephen Heald. As usual the editors have fur- 
nished a wealth of material which on the Saar valley alone runs to almost 
a hundred pages. The closing pages of this topic have a melancholy 
interest to-day as they record an agreement between the French and 
German governments for the demilitarization of the Saar valley in 
accordance with articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
documents which record the entry of the U.S.S.R. into the league of 
nations are fairly complete, but might well have included the speeches 
in Opposition to the Soviet membership by M. Motta and President 
de Valera. The section on world economic affairs offers an ironical 
contrast between the semi-apologetic notes of the defaulters on war debts 
and the defiant speeches of Dr. Schacht on the German foreign commer 
cial debt problem. It is, perhaps, of some significance that the « ditors 
praise Siew r Mussolini’s speeches during 1934 as ‘characterised by a 
greater sense of reality and energy” (p. 361) than those of any other 
European statesmen. The documents on the far east are especially useful 
with their inclusion of the Japanese “‘Asiatic Monroe Doctrine” as enun- 
ciated by a ‘‘spokesman of the Japanese Foreign Office’, and the prompt 
notes of expostulation from China, Britain, and the United States. 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs also sponsors The British 
year book of international law which makes its sixtee nth appearance. Such 
a volume is essentially for specialists but also contains some articles of 

value and interest to the student of international affairs. Among these 
are the articles on ‘“The members of the league of nations’? by Manley 
O. Hudson, *‘The league of nations and refugees’”’ by Norman Bentwich, 
and ‘The effect of withdrawal from the league upon a mz undate”’ by 
Quincy Wright. This last article, by the distinguished author of ‘‘Man- 
dates under the league of nations’, discusses the effect of Japan's with- 
drawal from the league upon her position as a mandatory power and 
reaches the conclusion that her mandate ceases but that the council may 
confirm a new mandate as a non-member, ‘‘provided Japan gives explicit 
guarantees to observe the responsibilities of a member with respect to the 
obligations of Article 22 and the mandate”’ (p. 113). 

The prolonged negotiations preceding the outbreak of the Italo- 
Ethiopian war gave enterprising authors and publishers sufficient time 
to compile books and pamphlets upon the problems of diplomacy, 
imperialism, and economics which the dispute involved. The informa- 
tion department of the Royal Institute of International Affairs issued 


three pamphlets which have had a wide circulation. The first on The 
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financial and economic position of Italy was a sober and workmanlike 


analysis of the working of the corporate state, foreign trade and self- 


sufficiency, unemployment, the budget and national debt, and allied 
topics. There is a maximum of information and a minimum of comment. 
The value of the compilation has been enhanced by the decision of Italy, 
for obvious reasons, to cease to publish statistical information upon her 
economic and financial position since the middle of October, 1935. The 
pamphlet on Abyssinia and Italy is equally condensed in its amassing of 
factual material on the early history of Ethiopia (as Emperor Haile 
Selassie prefers it to be called), the policies of the powers, and course of 
negotiations from December, 1934, to August, 1935. It contains a useful 
appendix on the status of the Suez canal and a mediocre map. Sanctions, 
he last of the trio, is the least satisfactory, and is largely based upon 
information collected by a study group, which will appear in more com- 
plete form in 1936. It suffers from the handic ap of discussing a we apon 
which, when the pamphlet was published, with the exception of the 
“moral” sanction of the Stimson doctrine, had never been used. Both 
Ethiopians and Italians would be surprised to learn that, according to 
one paragraph-heading (p. 21), sanctions are “essentially preventive and 
not punitive’’. One of the most helpful features of the pamphlet is a 
list (pp. 37-8) of the main deficiencies of the powers in home supplies of 
raw materials. These three pamphlets aia well be supplemented by 
A history of Abyssinia by A. H. M. Jones and Elizabeth Monroe. The 
former is a specialist with a personal acquaintance with Ethiopia, who 
contributes some excellent sections on the country, the people, and 
Christianity, and the latter an assistant at Chatham House, who pro- 
vides the material on more recent events. Her section on the outbreak of 
the dispute is all too brief but condemns Italian diplomacy for its hand- 
ling of the disputes in a fashion which ‘‘could hardly have been more 
clumsy” (p. 182). All in all this book is a model of concise exposition. 
From the United States has come another brief analysis of the situation 
by Miss E. P. MacCallum, a Canadian qualified by travel and research 
to discuss with authority the topic. Rivalries in Ethiopia is one of the 
new series of ‘‘World affairs pamphlets” that deserve a wide circulation. 
Miss MacCallum is franker than the English writers in her comments 
on diplomacy and differs with them in maintaining that Emperor Menelik 
refused assent to the Three Power Agreement of 1906. Her description 
of the British peace ballot as “taken in the summer of 1935” (p. 54), is 
misleading, and it seems odd that she made no mention, in her description 
of the assembly of the league, of the remarkable speech by Sir Samuel 
Hoare. Apart from Fascist polemics the sharpest attack on British 
policy in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute has come from a group of labour 
students of foreign affairs in Britain who write under the pseudonym of 
“Vigilantes”. In 1933 they published a scathing pamphlet entitled The 
dying peace, and in 1935 an analysis of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute which 
originally appe: ‘ared in the New stalesman, but was republished in Jnier- 
national conciliation for November, 1935. Their bitter attacks in it on 
the old diplomacy entrenched in the foreign oftice received uncomfortable 
confirmation later in the Hoare-Laval negotiations. This issue of 
International conciliation is also especially helpful as a compact source 
with its inclusion of the speeches made at Geneva by Sir Samuel Hoare 
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and M. Laval, and the text of the statement issued on American policy 
by Mr. Cordell Hull. The ablest answer to the Fascist argument that 
Italy must expand or explode comes, as might be expected, from the 
veteran author of The great illusion. In Raw materials, population pres- 
sure and war, another “‘World affairs pamphlet’, Sir Norman Angell 
analyses with his accustomed clarity and logic the Fascist case and comes 
to the conclusion ‘‘that neither the struggle for ‘raw material’ nor for 
‘population outlets’ is normally dictated by any real economic or peace 
need. Both aims find their motive in military advantage”’ (p. 41). In 
his opinion the remedy lies in lower tariffs with greater stability, the 
stabilization of currencies and the disappearance of the innumerable 
restrictions that have stifled trade. 

Among the general books listed last year, Mr. Glazebrook included 
Professor Langsam’s The world since 1914. This work must be noted 
again as the third edition has been revised and enlarged to come down 
to the end of 1935. It has a new chapter on Latin America, seven addi- 
tional coloured maps, and a splendid annotated bibliography. In short, 
it is the kind of text-book which American publishers excel in producing. 
The only English book that approaches it in comprehensiveness is 
Commander Stephen King-Hall’s Our own times, 1913-1934, which has 
already gone through two editions. His two volumes have an extra- 
ordinary amount of material, rather peculiarly organized but presented 
in a breezy attractive style which reflects very directly his varied experi- 
ences as sailor, playwright, film-producer, and radio commentator on 
international affairs. Commander King-Hall is much better than his 
American rivals in expounding economic complexities in simple language 
and far franker in presenting his own opinions. To him the supreme 
issue of our time is the survival of freedom which can thrive only in a 
democratic society which believes that ‘‘the most worth while and signi- 
ficant thing in the world is human personality” (II, 356). He has written 
his book as a contribution to the education for citizenship which he 
rightly regards as a vital problem, and concludes with his credo that “In 
the midst of much uncertainty, in a world distracted by fears and doubts, 
the writer holds firmly to the faith that the Problem of Man and Himself 
is not to be solved by abolishing Man the Individual” (II, 357). The 
book contains a novel and valuable chronology from 1913 to 1934 which 
runs to over a hundred pages, beginning with the disappearance of the 
last horse-omnibus from the streets of Paris in January, 1913, and ending 
December 30, 1934, with the inauguration of a twice-weekly air-mail 
service starting between Britain and India and Britain and South Africa. 
For some inexplicable reason appendix one of ‘‘The organisation of the 
league of nations’’ is followed by an appendix devoted to ‘‘Subsidy of 
shipping’. There is a good bibliography and an index. 

The league of nations has not lacked for able interpreters and com- 
mentators during the past five years as the volumes by Felix Morley, Sir 
John Fischer Williams, and Professor Webster demonstrate, but Sir 
Alfred Zimmern, as we must learn to call him, has just published another 


volume of first-rate importance devoted to the league. The league of 


nations and the rule of law, 1918-1935, has all the brilliance of style and 
fervour of conviction that one expects from the author of The Greek 
commonwealth, who, like Gilbert Murray and Lowes Dickinson, has 
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turned from a contemplation of the Greek confederacies to an advocacy 
of the rule of law in our time. The book is divided into three sections 
dealing respectively with the pre-war system, the elements of the coven- 
ant, and the working of the league. The first is novel in its arrangement 
and suggestive in its analysis of pre-war conditions. The second adds 
to our information about the origins of the covenant and includes a 
memorandum which the author drew up at the request of Lord Robert 
Cecil in November, 1918. The third section is the most tantalizing and 
might better have been expanded into a second volume. Sir Alfred has 
very definite opinions. Not many will agree with his praise of the Four 
Power Pact or feel that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made an “‘heroic’’ 
attempt to save the world disarmament conference (the really heroic 
work of Mr. Arthur Henderson is unnoticed), but all will be stimulated 
by his provocative and suggestive generalization. 

Another English book of real importance which for some reason has 
received almost no attention, is R. T. Clark’s The fall of the German 
republic. Mr. Clark was co-author with Mr. Quigley of Republican 
Germany, published seven years ago, and writes the quarterly review of 
foreign books that appears in the Political quarterly. His book is the 
first scholarly history of the German republic in English and is based 
almost entirely upon German sources. It will be interesting to see if 
Professor Rosenberg’s new volume, which has just appeared, will be its 
equal. The author has a gift for unravelling the tortuous intricacies of 
German politics and wields a vigorous pen. His hero is Stresemann and 
his bétes noires the leaders of the National Socialist party, who in his 
opinion prostituted youthful idealism for a movement which “‘has plunged 
Germany back into the savagery from which the Western World may 
yet live to regret she ever emerged”’ (p. 487). Mr. Clark does not conceal 
his bias, but before he is harshly reproved for his passionate indignation 
it would be well to examine the grounds he offers for it. 

The late Frank Simonds was one of the most prolific and dogmatic 
of American commentators on international affairs. Both the strength 
and the weakness of his method of approach are well illustrated by the 
publication of his Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, American 


foreign policy in the post-war years, which he delivered at Johns Hopkins 


University. In contrast to the previous lectures in 1933 by Professor 
Charles Seymour on American diplomacy during the world war they lack 
footnotes and documentation and abound in confident generalizations 
which do not always harmonize. Thus in his introduction Mr. Simonds 
attacks the league of nations as an obstacle to world peace because the 
attempt to require the league to employ coercion not merely explains its 
present failure but also, if persisted in, will ensure its ultimate ruin (p. 2). 
Later when the Manchurian incident is discussed the author deplores 
the absence of any sanction but world opinion, and observes, ‘The 
Manchurian affair demonstrated that paper pacts, no matter how solemn 
the pledges they embody do not yet constitute any substitute for force 
as a guarantee of national security” (p. 12). For him nothing was done 
properly in the conduct of foreign policy from Wilson to Roosevelt, but 
the author consoles himself by the reflection that “in reality there was 
nothing which the United States could have done in the post-war years 
to prevent war in Europe or to promote peace in the world beyond itself 
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refraining from aggression and that it did” (p. 66). His own prescription 
in foreign policy for the United States and for all nations is “‘For Peace, 
arbitration; for security, naval parity; for prosperity, protective tariff; 
and for armaments, limitation” (p. 153). The only reference made to 
Canada is to point out that the famous undefended frontier is no more 
remarkable than the Franco-Spanish frontier which has been in a similar 
condition for a century. Those anxious for a clear and well-ordered 
survey of American foreign policy will be exasperated by this book but 
may pause to enjoy its verbal pyrotechnics and its challenging comments. 

When Mr. Simonds collaborated with Dr. Brooks Emeny, formerly 

at Yale and author of The strategy of raw materials, in producing The 
reat powers in world politics he was much more successful. Dr. Emeny 
prov ided the footnotes, bibliography, economic background, maps, and 
charts which are in themselves a justification of the book. Its basic 
theme is the division in the modern world between the “‘haves’’ and the 
‘have-nots’ which has produced an economic nationalism that has 
embittered the relations of peoples, destroyed the will to co-operate which 
is the essence of the league of nations, and driven Germany, Italy, and 
Japan to desperate remedies. The book should be read in conjunction 
with Sir Norman Angell’s pamphlet, but does include some valuable new 
material. The authors went somewhat astray in their prophecy that 
“it is equally clear that it is to Locarno and to the regional pact rather 
than to Geneva and the collective system that European statesmz inship 
is to-day looking” (p. 497). For such keen students of economic realities 
they were rather blind to the significance for Italy of the Franco-Italian 
agreement of January, 1935, which they interpret purely as an agreement 
to face the common foe in Europe. For those who have studied the 
policy of Canada towards the league it will be surprising to read that 
‘The presence of Canada in the League of Nations is explained by 
British imperial considerations rather than by any desire to counter- 
balance the influence of the United States” (pp. 342-3). There are a few 
minor factual errors (pp. 471, 508, 544). 
Canadians will always be keenly alive to American policies and 
problems and any book which illuminates the American scene is welcome. 
Mr. Walter Lippmann’s Jnterpretations, 1933-1935, as selected and edited 
by Professor Allan Nevins, should be of real help in following the erratic 
course of the new deal in the Roosevelt administration. One of the most 
interesting aspects of the book is the unconscious revelation of how a 
liberal and well-trained mind reacted to the Roosevelt experiments from 
the “bank holiday” to the retreat from N.R.A. Mr. Lippman devotes 
only forty-five pages to international affairs but significantly arrives at 
the same mood of pessimism about Europe and the feasibility of American 
assistance that Mr. Simonds displayed. 

The most important book which has appeared in the field of Canadian- 
American relations is the volume of the proceedings of the Conference 
on Canadian-American relations held at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N.Y., in June of last year. This conference, which was de- 
scribed by Dr. Shotwell in the Queen's quarterly, autumn, 1935, was 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and 
brought together a carefully chosen group of businessmen, journalists, 
and professors, whose discussions Dr. Shotwell regards as a ‘‘pioneering 
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move” in creating an adequate measure of co-operative study and dis- 
cussion between the two countries. The proceedings are edited by 
Professors W. W. McLaren (Williams College), A. B. Corey (St. 
Lawrence University), and R. G. Trotter (Queen’s University). They 
were published too late for analysis in this article but will be reviewed 
in a later issue of the REview. The Yale University Press has just pub- 
lished Canadian-American industry by Herbert Marshall, Frank A. 
Southard, jr., and Kenneth W. Taylor. This volume, the first of a series 
of about forty dealing with Canadian-American relations, has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Shotwell, and sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment. Thus an ambitious project outlined in 1933 is assuming 
concrete form. The faculty committee of the University of Chicago 
which, under the chairmanship of Dr. Quincy Wright, administers the 
Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation for furthering a better under- 
standing of international affairs, has published a pamphlet on An A mer- 
can foreign policy towards international stability which includes a brief 
reference to Canadian-American relations in its introductory section on 
the background of American foreign policy. During the discussion of 
the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, reference is made to the argu- 
ment of some Canadian publicists that “Canadian defense depends much 
more upon the Monroe Doctrine than upon the imperial connection with 
Great Britain’’ and the committee comments: ‘‘There seems no good 
reason why Canada should not become a member of the Pan-American 
Union” (p. 58). Perhaps the projected visit of President Roosevelt to 
Ottawa and the special Pan-American conference at Buenos Aires this 
summer which he has initiated to discuss the preservation of peace in 
the western hemisphere will further such a policy. 

Our survey from China to Peru should include a reference to a col- 
lection of addresses delivered at the fourth annual conference of the 
Canadian Institute on Economics and Politics held under the auspices 
of the Y.M.C.A. at Lake Couchiching. Among the contributors are 
Mr. N. W. Rowell (‘Principles of Canadian foreign policy’’), Professor 
Underhill (‘Party philosophies in Canada”), Dr. Quincy Wright (‘‘The 
foreign policies of the United States’’), and Mr. Bruce Bliven of the New 
republic (‘The new deal down to date’). The discussion ranged over a 
wide field and must have enlightened and perhaps dismayed the group 
at the conference. 

As Mr. Glazebrook’s survey revealed last year, no comprehensive 
study of post-war Canadian foreign policy has yet been published. Since 
1934 the Canadian Institute of International Affairs has held annually a 
brief symposium on Canada and collective security which has materially 
assisted it in gathering material for a volume on ‘‘Canadian foreign 
policy” that should soon be available. Meanwhile the intensification of 
the crisis in international affairs has aroused Canadians from their splen- 
did indifference to an uncomfortable awareness that the policy of drift 
may have its dangers. So far it has been left for a few, mainly in acad- 
emic circles and journalism, to voice their opinions in an effort to arouse, 
if not to create, Canadian opinion. For the most part Canadian poli- 
ticlans, except when faced by unavoidable circumstances, have main- 
tained among the leaders a conspiracy of silence (Mr. Dafoe would 
probably call it a ‘“‘wise reserve’’), or among the rank and file a conspiracy 
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of ignorance. But the study conferences, study groups, and branch 
meetings of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, the annual 
conferences of the League of Nations Society in Canada, its branch 
meetings and its radio discussions, and the articles appearing in such 
periodicals as the Canadian forum, the Queen’s quarterly, the Dalhousie 
review, the University of Toronto quarierly and Toronto Saturday night 
are beginning to have some effect. 

The League of Nations Society in Canada performed a useful service 
by analysing in mimeographed bulletins sent to its national council 
editorial comment in the Canadian newspapers upon the Italo-Ethiopian 
crisis in August, October, and December of 1935. In its first bulletin it 
commented that ‘‘Industrious as the press has been in emphasising where 
lies the responsibility and to what degree the complicating factors of 
racial, economic and political affiliations may alter the trend of events, 
few papers have sought to direct attention to the more fundamental 
questions as to the course to be followed so that the obligations involved 
in the Covenant of the League may be fulfilled’. The October bulletin 
revealed the Winnipeg Tribune (independent with Conservative leanings) 
as the sternest critic of Canadian policy when it stated bluntly, ‘‘let any 
Canadian contrast Canada’s voice with the voice of Belgium, Holland, 
South Africa or any other state that has made its position known and he 
will find small reason to take pride in it’. The most enlightening surveys 
were released in December. The first analysed editorial opinion upon 
Canada’s share in the application of sanctions against Italy, and found 
that, except in a few isolated instances, the press appeared ‘‘to recognise 
both the advantages and the responsibility involved in fulfilment of the 
idea of collective action”. The second summarized the opinions of 
fourteen leading Canadian newspapers upon the statement issued by 
Mr. Lapointe concerning the action of the Canadian member of the 
committee of eighteen in sponsoring a plan without the authority of his 
government to broaden the ban upon key exports to Italy. The five 
French-Canadian newspapers quoted were unanimous in a “Bravo M. 
Lapointe’, the heading of the editorial in the Montreal Le devoir (inde- 
pendent, nationalist). The English newspapers of both parties, including 
such staunch Liberal journals as the Toronto Globe and the Winnipeg 
Free press, were critical of the Lapointe statement, either because they 
felt the government had handled the situation tactlessly, or because in 
their opinion it had weakened league policy at a time when a united front 
was essential against a defiant Italy eager to widen any breach in the 
sanctions wall. It is probable that the government would have encoun- 
tered further severe criticism if the Hoare-Laval proposals had not drawn 
a red herring across the path of editorial comment. It is perhaps only 
an accident that when the administration released a white paper of 
Documents relating to the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, a most useful collection, 
it followed its own statement of December 2 with the Hoare-Laval pro- 
posals and the record of their unmourned demise in the council of the league. 

It is even more difficult to estimate Canadian opinion than American.’ 

2The prevailing confusion of American opinion is indicated by the summary of 
discussion on “‘A clarifying foreign policy”’ that took place at a round table of the 


annual conference of the American Historical Association in December, 1935. It is 
reported in the American historical review, XLI (3), April, 1936, 443-4. 
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In Canadian magazines vocal opinion on Canada’s attitude in inter- 
national affairs can be classified as, either isolationist with nationalist 
leanings, isolationist from national and socialist leanings, pro-league from 
a belief in the need for a collective system, or pro-league so long as the 
league makes a vigorous attempt to combine the redress of grievances 
with the punishment of aggression. There are undoubtedly other 
schools of thought in Canada, but their adherents have not been vocal 
in the periodicals to which the reviewer has had access. An able spokes- 
man of the first school of thought is Professor A. R. M. Lower of Wesley 
College, Winnipeg. In an article on ‘Foreign policy and Canadian 
nationalism” in the Dalhousie review for April, 1935, he argues that 
Canada possesses a “‘comfortable state of geographical security”’ (p. 29) 
and a nationalism that ‘‘means something very different from the fervent 
lunacies of the Europeans” (p. 30). Any prospect of welding a Canadian 
nation together from our “‘heterogeneous masses”’ (p. 31) would be shat- 
tered by a war in which our immediate interests would not be at stake. 
In his opinion, although the league of nations represents a valuable 
concept, the Canadian nationalist ‘‘is not anxious to have the same sets 
of people, those in control of the League who seem so unable to resolve 
their own affairs, given any commission for resolving his’’ (p. 35). His 
prescription for Canadian foreign policy is a Voltairean one of concen- 
tration upon “giving this tender young plant, the Canadian nation, a 
chance to grow”’ (p. 36). 

The recently published volume, Social planning for Canada, by the 
research committee of the League for Social Reconstruction, contains the 
views of an important group of Canadian socialists on the chief problems 
now facing the dominion, and includes a final chapter on foreign policy 
that, from internal evidence, was completed towards the end of July, 
1935. Unlike the majority of their European confréres, the Canadian 
socialists here represented are determined to keep their country out of 
the entanglements of a collective system. This chapter urges all Cana- 
dians with a genuine hatred of war to translate their feeling into a positive 
policy and propound certain principles. After a study of foreign policy 
in the Laurier and Borden eras, the group agrees with Mr. Dafoe in 
expressing relief that the attempt to evolve a unified foreign policy for 
the empire broke down. They are emphatic that ‘mere national aloof- 
ness and mere pacifist spirit of the Laurier type will not be enough to 
keep us out of the next European war” (p. 518). Despite the entry of 
the U.S.S.R. into the league, it is dismissed as a tool of European power 
politics which has failed to evolve a genuine collective system because 
‘it is incompatible with the capitalist imperialism of the great powers” 
(p. 521). Consequently Canada should hold aloof until Europe attains 
‘‘a healthier balance of power”’ (p. 521) and should proclaim in advance 
a policy of neutrality such as was being evolved by the American congress 
when the chapter was being completed. (It was in harmony with this 
policy that the Canadian forum editorially approved of the Lapointe 
statement on oil sanctions.) Although Geneva is dangerous as the centre 
of a collective system, it should be supported in any attempt to make it 
the centre of ‘‘the institutions of world economic planning” (p. 523). The 
chapter concludes with the admonition that the best way to help to ‘build 
up a league of socialist commonwealths is ‘‘to establish a League of 
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Socialist commonwealths within our own border” (p. 524). Professor 
F. H. Underhill of the University of Toronto, who is a member of the 
editorial committee of the Canadian forum and was actively interested 
in the preparation of the volume on social planning, is one of the most 
trenchant exponents of the view that Canada should beware the en- 
tanglements of a collective system. In his most recent article, ‘‘That 
clear moral issue” in the Canadian forum, April, 1936, Mr. Underhill 
expresses grave fear that Canada may be drawn into ‘another crusade 
for the establishment of justice and righteousness over there” (p. 5). He 
flatly rejects the Angell-Zimmern thesis that the rule of law must be 
maintained and parallel arguments for the support of democracy against 
Fascism leave him unmoved because ‘‘all European statesmen are to-day 
acting on purely Machiavellian calculations of power and security”’ (p. 6). 
The leading exponents of the thesis that Canada should support a col- 
lective system as the only bulwark of world peace and as the best guar- 
antee of the integrity of the British Commonwealth of Nations are Mr. 
N. W. Rowell, a member of Canada’s first delegation to Geneva, and Mr 
J. W. Dafoe, the C. P. Scott of Canadian journalism, whom the Canadian 
forum lump together in their activities as ‘‘the bell-wethers for British 
imperialism’’. Both, by their speeches and articles during the past six 
months, have done much to rouse public opinion. Both stood together 
at a special session of the national council of the League of Nations 
Society in November, 1935, to second an endorsation of the government's 
policy in participating in sanctions against Italy without stipulating, as 
a considerable minority would have wished, that Canada should not 
participate unless the league gave earnest proof of its eagerness to redress 
some of the economic and territorial grievances which provoked the 
crisis. The debate on this subject was a keen and able one, which was 
reported verbatim in the December issue of /nlerdependence, and should 
be read carefully by students of Canadian public opinion. Before this 
debate Mr. Dafoe had published in the summer issue of the Queen's 
guarterly an article on “‘A foreign policy for Canada”, which rejected 
Mr. Lower’s thesis that Canada was safe because of her geographical 
position, but agreed with Mr. Underhill in opposing ‘‘the policy of the 
armed Empire within the League” (p. 165). On the question of Canada’s 
attitude to the league of nations, Mr. Dafoe declared: ‘‘I am not pre- 
pared to admit that the League is a failure and should be abandoned but 
I still believe that if the great powers will honestly co-operate to provide 
a system of collective security by gus irantees and sanctions with the 
pr vision of adequate machinery for the adjusting of international diff- 
ulties as they arise, it will be possil . to convince the people of Canada 
that fer them this is a course alike of honour and safety”’ (p. 168). Fie 
admitted — drift towards power politics in Europe but felt tha’ - 


Canada co-operated in a vigorous attempt to make the collec tive Sys 


really efiective she could “exert an influence out of all proportion to our 


numbers, or to the rank we now hold among the nations of the werld”’ 
170). In Foreign affairs, January, 1936, Mr. Dafce discussed 

he empire and the league’, and reviewed his previous argu 
ment in the light of the previous six months. He was convinced that 


the British government's appeal over the Chanak crisis “has aaa com 


he *‘Ready-aye-ready”’ attitude voiced by Mr. Meighen at the time of 
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pletely vanished from the minds of the Canadian people” (p. 298). On 
the other hand, he was confident that the isolationists had lost ground in 
Canada in recent months since Canada ‘thas made herself an active co- 
operating part of the League in an attempt to give effect to League prin- 
ciples as plainly set out in the Covenant” (p. 308). (This was written 
before the Lapointe statement which Mr. Dafoe sternly criticized and 
the Hoare-Laval proposals.) If the league failed he felt there was real 
danger that its fall would be followed by marked changes in the relation- 
ships within the British Commonwealth. ‘The ‘armed Empire’ could 
not be achieved and there would have to be evolved ‘some new unique 
basis of relationship which would give large liberty of action to all parts 
of the Commonwealth to adjust their policies in the light of their own 
problems and of such important considerations as geographical location 
and particular sectional interests or affiliations” (p. 308). Similar views 
were voiced by Mr. Dafoe in an article in the Dalhousie review, January, 
1936, on ‘Canada’s interest in the world crisis’. The Canadian corres- 
pondent of the Round table in an article on Canada and the international 
crisis’, in the March, 1936, issue, agreed with Mr. Dafoe’s analysis of 
Canadian opinion and asserted that the trend of Canadian policy 
“strongly suggests that there will be no going back on the policy of sup- 
orting the League’. For that reason it is all the more imperative that 
Britain should pursue a strong league policy as any other 
“immediate and far-reaching repercussions in Canada” 
Colonel George Drew, who is widely known in Canada for his articles 
in .aclean’s magazine, replying to the claims of some American journals 
that ‘“‘we won the war”, has written another article for that periodical, 
“Will Canada support Great Britain?’’ which pleads for Canadian sup- 
port of Great Britain in upholding the collective system in Geneva. He 
concentrates most of his fire upon American commentators like Frank 
Simonds, who have criticized the policy of sanctions in the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute, and detected ‘‘sinister motives’ behind British policy in the 
league. His reason for so doing is the influence of American opinion in 
Canada, and his belief that ‘propaganda such as that which has been 
appearing in the Saturday evening post must be counteracted by educa- 
tion’’, as the danger is that it may strengthen the tendency for isolation 
vhich would eventually mean a closer American connection. Colonel 
Drew believes that ‘‘silent loyalty” is not enough and that Canada must 
come out boldly for a positive policy. “If we believe that the principle 
of international co-operation offers greater hope than national isolation, 
whch is only another term for international anarchy, then self-interest, 
as well as sentiment, should suggest that we should support Great Britain 
he present crisis and we should tell the world in no uncertain terms 
aa we propose to do. Unless we are prepared to go that far, there 
innot be effective British co-operation within the League and then the 
League itself must perish.” 
The most prolific commentator on the present crisis, and the most 
provor ative, has been Mr. Escott Reid of Toronto. No other writer has 
the honour of evoking so many replie s to his arguments both on the 
i tform and in the periodicals. He believes in upholding a collective 
system but has steadily urged a policy of ‘Sanctions plus concessions’’ 
which parallels the previous formula of Professor H. F. Angus in 1934 
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‘Peace plus international justice’. In his article on ‘Can Canada 
remain neutral?” in the Dalhousie review, July, 1935, he gave a lucid 
analysis of the change in Canadian feeling since 1914 and a powerful 
argument to demonstrate the extreme difficulties that a policy of absolute 
neutré ae would entail. On the eve of war in Ethiopia, Mr. Reid pub- 
lished two articles in the Toronto weekly, Saturday night, which were 
later reprinted by the League of Nations Society in Canada as one. 
These argued that ‘‘proletarian”’ nations like Italy had been driven to 
desperation b by their cruel economic — and that wealthy nz itions 
like Canada have been in part responsible for their actions by their selfish 
nationa Canada in particular was censured for her attitude in 1920 
at the first league assemb ly when an Italian delegate raised the question 
of the unequal distribution of raw materials. Mr. Reid pleaded for the 
league to ofter Italy a ‘‘real choice between international co-operation and 
war” and suggested that ‘‘the Canadian government should therefore 
urge that a League commission be appointed immediately to report to 
special meeting of the or on measures which the members of the 
League might take in order to provide Italy with the possibility of 
pe ceful | solution to her economic problems”. In an article on ‘Canada 
and the Abyssinian crisis” in the Canadian forum, January, 1936, Mr. 
Reid returned to the charge to deprecate again the policy of too hasty 
sanctions. He argued that Canada was not bound to apply sanctions 
because the ‘‘three cardinal presuppositions’’ on which Canada had joined 
the league, that there should be almost universal membership, effective 
machinery for remedying international grievances, and a substantial 
reduction of armaments, had not been fulfilled. The danger of the pre- 
sent sanctions policy was that if it was successful without any concessions 
being given Italy, “‘the powers with great possessions will feel too secure 
(p. 10). Canada Beery therefore, advocate in Geneva a comprehensive 
policy involving not only the restraint of the aggressor ‘‘but also dis- 
armament, international instead of imperial control of colonies, and 
efiective machinery to deal with treaty revision and the problem of 
markets, migration and raw materials” (p. 11). In the February issue 
of the Canadian forum, Mr. Reid argued that Premier King had ‘‘flouted”’ 
parliament by not consulting it before applying sanctions, and in the 
April issue he answered some of the legal objections to his position which 
had been stated in a letter in March by Professor Norman MacKenzie. 
It would take too long to analyse the numerous replies to Mr. Reid 
that have been listed in the bibliography. They range from a refutation 
of his analysis of the Canadian position at Geneva in 1920 by one of 
those who was present, to a bantering argument by Sir Alfred Zimmern 
which praises a a - r's cleverness but feels that he has beclouded the 
issue. Perhi the nost careful counter-argument, though it may not 
have been acne in response to Mr. Reid’s thesis, comes from Mr. 
Christopher Robinson, a Canadian resident in Geneva. He examine - 
in an article ‘Peoples without space?” in the University of Toronto qua 
terly, January, 1936, the views of Mr. Frank Simonds, to whom Mir. Reid 
was allied to some extent, and points out that none of the “have-nots” has 
vet made any attempt to define what his needs are in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, and that all of them “‘ostentatiously decline any system of col- 
lective security because it cramps them in the pursuit of other ambitions”’ 
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(p. 152). Like Sir Norman Angell he examines the “population aspect” 
and the ‘economic aspect’’ of colonies and points out the grave discrep- 
ancies in the arguments of the “have-nots”. In Mr. Robinson’ Ss opinion 
the real reason why the “have-nots” want colonies are ‘‘power and pres- 
tige’. “‘What’’, he says, “‘is really needed is a reversal of the policy (to 
which Germany and Italy have contributed their full share) of economic 
internationalism, so that world trade as a whole may flow freely again” 
. 174). 
Whether the printed opinions that have been summarized give a fair 
sample of public opinion is difficult to determine and in any case lies 
outside the scope of this article. In Great Britain, Mr. Beverley Baxter, 
the Canadian-born member of parliament, has no doubts about Canadian 
sentiment. In April he gave a statement to the British press which 
asserted, ‘‘let me speak for one Dominion alone—the Dominion in which 
I was born. If Great Britain goes to war for any cause, just or unjust, 
wise or foolish, no living premier or ex-premier of Canada or Great 
Britain could prevent the young men of Canada from streaming in their 
tens of thousands to the assistance of the Mother Country.”’ So far as 
the writer is aware, Mr. Baxter's remarks were not enthusiastically 
eceived in the Canadian press. One indignant young columnist, of an 
ge-group with which Mr. Baxter would not be in touch in his infrequent 
visits to Canada, commented in the Vancouver Province (independent 
with Conservative leanings) as follows: “At the risk of having a prema- 
ture white feather pinned to our cringing lapel we venture to say that 
the average young man of Canada to-day—those of our acquaintance 
anyway—would think very carefully and at some length before blaring 
rumpets and waving flags and carefully organised propaganda drove 
them to senseless slaughter of their fellow men—dumped them into that 
boiling cauldron of hate where it is kill or be killed, where bewildered 
sons of Canada must slaughter equally bewildered sons of other nations.”’ 
7 he columnist would find support in Winnipeg, where a poll of the 159 
members of the graduation class in Wesley College revealed 77 in favour 
‘ “severing the British connection in order to maintain peace’. Only 
26 thought Canada should fight in support of the league and the empire, 
hut 78 were willing to have Canada co-operate passively “‘by prohibiting 
ade with an enemy country, interning alien enemies and allowi ing Gre sat 
Britain to recruit in Canada’. On the other hand, the news sheet of the 
League of Nations Society in Canada for April, 1936, reported the fol- 
owing results in a canvass of 2,300 young people, in the lower part of 
the Fraser valley in British Columbia, who answered a questionnaire 
paralleling the British peace ballot: 94.3 per cent. favoured Canada 
— a member of the league of nations; 96.6 per cent. supported 
» prohibition by international agreement of the manufacture and sale 
of armaments for private profit; 96.6 per cent. upheld economic and non- 
military measures against an aggressor nation; and 80.5 per cent. sup- 
ported military sanctions. 
With this glimpse of the baffling currents of Canadian opinion this 
article concludes in the pious hope that whoever writes the review article 
1 1937 will have as many sources to analyse but no new crises to evoke 
farther streams of ink. 
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Report of the Royai Commission Appointed by Order-in-Council of Date 
May 20, 1919, to Investigate the Possibilities of the Reindeer and 
Musk-ox Industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Regions of Canada. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. _— Pp. 99. 
Prairie Trails and Arctic By-ways. By Henry Toke Munn. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1932. Pp. 288 (12s. 6d.) 
cindeer Grazing in Northwest Canada: Re a of an Investigation of 
Pastoral Possibilities in the Area from the Alaska-Yukon Boundar y 
o Coppermine River. By A. E. Porstrp. ee ent of the Interior, 
North West Territories and Yukon Branch.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1929. Pp. 46. 
The Great Trek: The Story of the Five-year Drive of a Reindecr Herd 
through the Icy Wastes of Alaska and Northwestern Canada. By 
Max Mitrer. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
1936. Pp. 224. ($2.75) 
ross the Top of the World: The Authorized Story of the Arctic 
Journey of David Irwin. By Jack O’Brien. Foreword by RussEty 
Owen. Toronto: The John C. Winston Company. 1935. Pp. x, 254. 
($2.00) 
E delivery of the herd of reindeer from Alaska to the Canadian govern- 
ment is the culmination of a long period of experiments which are described 
1 part in the report of the royal commission appointed in 1919. The 
phenomenal success of the reindeer industry in Alaska amelie no. XI) 
in which numbers increased from 1,280 in 1902 to over 150,000 in 1918 
nd in Siberia, Sweden, and Finland (appendixes nos. X, XII-XIV) Ted 
to the importation of two hundred and fifty domesticated deer by Dr. 

renfell to northern Newfoundland and in turn, as a result of difficulties 
with poaching, to their donation to the Canadian government in 1918. The 
jominion government removed them to Lobster bay in the Canadian Lab- 

‘ador and later sold them to Anticosti interests, where a few still remain. 

Difficulties with this herd were scarcely less numerous than those which 

1 to the failure of the attempt to establish a herd at Fort Smith following 
the purchase of fifty from Dr. Grenfell in 1911. The royal commission 


ecommended among other things “that small experimental reindeer herds 
be established in a number of such localities as may, after searching depart- 
ental investigation be found most desirable in points of vegetation and 


erwise’, and although its sittings were confined to Ottawa, it brought 
ogether and published pertinent information on the problem in the body 
f the report and in the appendixes. Mr. V. Stefansson resigned from the 
commission on securing a lease on March 12, 1920, of a large area in 
southern Baffin island. He succeeded in landing reindeer with the support 
§ the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1921, but the experiment failed com- 
He would have done well to have followed the advice of Henry 
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Toke Munn who, in his letter and his notes presented to the commission, 
pointed out the numerous difficulties of this district (appendix IV). 

Mr. Munn, as his book indicates, had a thorough grasp not only of the 
problems of the eastern Arctic as a result of extended trading experience 
n that region, but also of a large part of northern Canada. Indeed, the 
volume is an autobiography unique in the history of the Canadian frontier 
as will be seen from a bare description of its contents. The author came 
from England to Brandon in 1886 and, after indulging in the sport of 
hunting wolves and coyotes with hounds until fences became too numerous, 
he entered a partnership with J. D. McGregor at Brandon to participate 
n purchasing horses from a wide range of territory for sale to incoming 
settlers, an enterprise which lasted from 1889 to 1894.1 He went to the 
orient for the winter of 1890-1. In May, 1894, he travelled from Edmonton 
to Resolution, the east end of Slave lake, and the barren grounds, with 
Walter Gordon Cumming, returning in 1896, a year later than the latter. 
\iter a visit to Manitoba he went to the East Kootenay and in 1898 joined 
the gold-rush to the Klondike, with the staff of the Bank of British North 
\merica. As agent of the LBritish American Corporation, he proceeded to 
St. Michaels at the mouth of the Yukon to purchase wood for steamboats 

) operate on the river from that point. Returning to Dawson, he left in 
the fall of 1899, went to the South African war from 1900 to 1902, 
returned to Brandon in 1903 and to East Kootenay in 1904. He was 
ngaged in an unsuccessful irrigation project and became acquainted with 
Mr. Bruce in his development of the Paradise mine. He left for Cobalt in 
8 and was in the fire at Porcupine in 1911. In the latter year he went 
Peace river and in 1912 to Sydney, Nova Scotia, and Baffin land. 
Having failed to discover gold and losing his ship, he returned with 
aptain Bernier. Supported by a syndicate in which Lord Lascelles had 
n active interest, he took in an outfit and wintered at Button point in 
1914. From 1916 to 1918 he traded on Southampton island. In 1919 he 
took an outfit to Pond’s inlet, returned the same year, and maintained a 
trading post at that point until he was bought out by the Hudson's Bay 
Company. There are interesting descriptions of colourful figures of the 
frontier scattered throughout the volume and shrewd comments on men 
such as Janes, who was murdered by the Eskimo on Baffin land, Captain 
Bernier, and Mr. Parsons, present fur-trade commissioner of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. Mr. Munn’s activities in the eastern Arctic bridge the gap 
n trade with the Eskimos between Scottish whaling expeditions and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He has valuable comments on the Danish experi- 
rent in Greenland which are not flattering to Canada. He does not like 
Toronto (p. 147). He confuses the Chilcoor with the White pass (p. 90) 
ind French hill with Gold hill (pp. 96, 139). There are several photo- 
graphs and an index. The book is a classic of the Canadian frontier. 

His evidence on the possibilities of establishing reindeer herds in the 
eastern Arctic is, therefore, important, and although he recommends 
herds for Coats and Southampton islands he is not enthusiastic. Reindeer 
erds in eastern Canada were faced with insuperable handicaps, in the 
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See B. Trotter, .4 horseman and the west (Toronto, 1925). 
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fishing regions because of the incompatibility of the industry with herding, 
and in other regions because of the importance of dogs. “Reindeer could 
not fill many of the functions carried out by the sled dogs, e.g.: the smell- 
ing out of the seal breathing holes in winter, travelling over bad or light 
ice, bear hunting and protecting the native igloos from attack by bear.” 
Even in the western Arctic, Mr. Diamond Jenness “was not sure that it 
would be at all an easy task to convert the native Esquimaux into efficient 
neraers 

Nevertheless the warmer climate which prevails along the Mackenzie 
river and the delta (the banana belt), and proximity to Alaska, warranted 
a systematic survey in that region. Mr. Finnie in his foreword to the report 

\. E. Porsild (extended in an article reprinted from Natural history? 
ind supported by a memorandum on barren ground caribou and muskox 
by R. M. Anderson, appendix IX, of the royal commission report ) 
lescribed the attempt to solve the problems of the Eskimo which resulted 
from destruction of the caribou and the increasing importance of depen- 
dence on the white fox and the fur-trade. The despatch of the Porsild 
bre thers to the Mackenzie river in 1926 was a logical development of the 
consistent on pursued by the dominion government from the work of 
he Canadian Arctic expediti m to the report of the royal commission on 
the lela and muskox. The Porsild brothers were to investigate the 
grazing possibilities of the district west of the Mackenzie river, and the 
possible purchase of a reindeer herd from Alaska. After a survey of the 
reindeer industry in Alaska, they proceeded along the Alaskan coast to 
the Mackenzie delta, arriving at Aklavik in April, 1927. They examined 
the region, bounded on oe n rth by the Arctic ocean, to | iverpool bay, 

nd drained by the Eskimo lakes, to the south; and in 1928 proceeded to 
Fort Norman and Great coe lake, and examined an extensive region west 
and north of the lake. They estimated that 10,000 to 15,000 reindeer could 
be kept along the coast west of the Mackenzie delta, 30,000 on the Mac- 
kenzie delta and adjacent islands, 10,000 to 15,000 in the Dease valley, or 
that the probable carrying ¢: ‘pacity of the region from Demarcation point 
to Liverpool bay might reach 250,000 head and of the Great Bear lake 
region over 300,000. The report is a masterly presentation of travel over 
15.000 miles in territory much of which had never been traversed. A map 
and excellent photographs contribute to the value of one of the most 
interesting and important documents ever published by the department of 
the interior. On the basis of this report the Canadian government decided 
on further action. 

The investigation of the Porsild brothers was carried out in a most 
efficient and straightforward fashion, but the work of herding the reindeer 
Was to prove a contrast in difficulties and complexities. The task of driving 
three thousand reindeer from Elephant point to Kittigazuit on the east 
side of the Mackenzie delta is described by Max Miller. His volume, which 
is eee. with photographs and an inaccurate end-map (see the location 

Aklavik ), is based on the available documents such as the contract for 


20. S. Finnie, “Reindeer for the Canadian Eskimo” (reprinted from Natural 
y, XXXI (4), 1931, 409-16). 
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payment of $195,000 on delivery (pp. 23-7), and on accounts of those 
who were personally concerned. The trek lasted five years, 1929 to 1934, 
aud of 2,370 reindeer delivered only ten per cent. were of the original 
herd. The account opens with a history of the Alaskan reindeer industry 
and of the beginning of the Lomen herd. It continues with descriptions of 
the technique of driving reindeer, of selecting a route, and of the difficulties 
presented by mosquitoes, organization of food supply, intense cold and 
blizzards, personnel, and herding, particularly in bush country. The delta 
country of the Mackenzie imposed obstacles which it -_ two years to 
overcome. The whole story is an astonishing record of endurance and 
determination in which the leading rdles are played by halen Bahr, a 
Lapp in immediate charge of the herd, Dan Crowley, director, and Peter 
Wood, the chief Eskimo herder. For selecting the route, supplying food, 
and keeping in touch with the herd, effective use was made of the aero- 
plane, particularly in the hands of the experienced aviator, Joe Crosson. 
Canadians will follow with interest the long and tedious work of adapting 
reindeer to Canadian Arctic conditions and of meeting what have proved 
in earlier experiments to be the insuperable obstacles of training the 
Eskimo and overcoming the menace of dogs. The ground-work had been 
carefully laid by the investigation of the Porsild brothers but the obstacles 
were numerous. The energy and determination displayed in the experiment 
thus far argue well for the future. 

Alone across the top of the world was written by Jack O’Brien, who 
according to the blurb was well equipped to undertake the task because of 
his experience with the Byrd expedition in the Antarctic—actually he 
understood little of conditions in the Canadian Arctic. David Irwin, who 
had little more than determination and a strong constitution, made his way 
from Alaska to the Mackenzie delta, up the Mackenzie river and the Bear 
river to the mines on Bear lake, across to the mouth of the Coppermine, 
along the western Arctic coast to King William land and south to Backs 
river, Baker lake, and Churchill.* He travelled by the schooner Trader to 
the mouth of the Canning river where he worked for a short time as a 
reindeer-herder of the reindeer brought from Alaska to the Mackenzie, 
and then he proceeded by dogsled the remainder of the journey. Irwin’s 
account of his work as a herder of reindeer (pp. 33-101) should be 
checked with Miller’s book, especially the very valuable section (pp. 146- 
69). It is difficult to separate fact from fiction—the account of a trip 
north of Gjoa haven seems to be made of whole cloth, and in spite of 
numerous assertions to the contrary Irwin could have had little intimation 
of the existence of Franklin until he reached King William land. He 
certainly had very little knowledge of him after he left. He did proceed 
south from the trading posts at Gjoa haven in 1934 to the mouth of Backs 
river, where he lost his dogs, and returned to Gjoa haven to start eventually 
on the way out with Eskimo who took him in relays to Baker lake. Nor is 
he scarcely more accurate in his account of the trek with the reindeer 
herd farther east. Careful checking by those acquainted with Irwin and 


See also Hubert Kelley, “A ‘weakling’ conquers the Arctic” (American magazine, 
1935). 
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his movements suggests that much time will be spent in the north detecting 
the fictitious elements and cursing the author and his ghost writer. It is 
unfortunate that an accurate account was not written as it would have 
brought out clearly the ease with which the journey can be made with the 
assistance of police, trading posts, and natives. The end-maps are mis- 
leading and some of the photographs are labelled falsely (facing pp. 226 
This is not to belittle Irwin’s capacity for taking punishment, 
but to register further complaint of the dangers of hack-writers. The time 





s arrived when it is possible “to hobo” across the north-west passage and 
one of these days when cheap excursion rates are provided to the Canadian 


\retic perhaps Canadians will become alert to its possibilities. 


H. A. INNIS 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterway: A Canadian Appraisal. |} 
Wricut. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1 
xx1, 450. ($4.50) 
THe author of this volume is a graduate of both Oxford and Harvard 
Universities and is a thoroughly trained and competent economist and 
research student. This book will probably take its place as the best single 
treatment of the subject and what it has to say is vitally important for 
study or action with reference to the St. Lawrence waterway. It 
» be hoped that the writer will make further contributions to Canadian 


ye. a 
) 


*s. The reviewer congratulates him upon his scientific and able 
his important problem. 

‘kk 1s opposed to the present treatv for the deepening of the 

terway but its author thinks there “must be a strong pre- 

) favour of a project that is planned to bring ocean shipping 

into the populous interior of the North American continent”. Yet 


s needed a more careful study of the economic problems and needs 
i the waterway, such as the depth of channel required, the amount of 
rad | attract, the total costs incurred in construction, and the savings 
ransportation it will effect. The present treaty was hasty and ill- 
nsidered and, he thinks, unfavourable to Canada. 
lhe book itself is divided into three sections. The first gives an accurate 
istory of the project from the inquiry of the international joint com- 
ission in 1920-1 to the framing of the treaty. The period is critically 
terpreted to prove the main contention of the author. Perhaps the chapter 














entitled “The Beauharnois concession and development” is outstanding in 
his section. Mr. Wright charges the government with eight major mistakes 
dealing with the application of the Beauharnois Company. The fearless 
s hing criticism which the writer gives to the action of the company 
nisters of the government should have value in promoting 
efficiency and higher standards of honour in Canadian public and business 
I d section treats of the economic aspects of the project. The 

] + + +] } r 





‘takes to prove that this phase of the problem has never been 
ind thoroughly studied and I am inclined to think that in the 
hi ter in this section upon the depth required 
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for the channel is perhaps the ablest in the whole treatment and is a con- 
tribution to the subject. He undertakes to show that a depth of 27 feet 
will be inadequate and that even 30 feet may not be sufficient in the future. 
He suggests that locks and permanent structures should be placed in a 
manner to permit deepening at a future period and that the river channel 
might be deepened to 35 feet as iar as the Welland canal. He even 
suggests that an “international free port zone might be established between 
the mouth of the Niagara and the foot of the Welland Ship Canal” and 
predicts that “this would quickly rise to importance as a place of trans- 
shipment of cargoes” 


\ - or + 1 + e eaters wamesmnats +1, . ‘ . 40° 
Mr. Wright subjects to a critical examination the ruments of such 


ary 


ngineers and experts as Mr. McLachan, Dr. piece an 


l hiss to 
rove that a deeper channel is needed than their estimates have cz alled for. 





\gain, Mr. Wright makes an analysis of trade around the lakes to 
how that the estimates of the amount of trade which would pass through 


] ] } } 1 --) t : ~ 
e deepened waierway have been exaggerated. Then taking into con- 


deration the smaller volume of trade and the necessity for a much deepet 
nd wider channel than has formerly been estimated, he finds that the 


\vings in Costs oi transportation have been grossly over-estimated. Mr. 
\\ a thi nks that the savings in transportation would not be more t! 
its a bushel on wheat when carried by a lake freighter and littl 


ire when cmmeled on an ocean liner making a continuous voyage from 


an 
le if anv 


\ 
) 


cel 


rt to port. What is more, we can count on one-half of the gain going 
“i foreign consumer. Thus in demanding the deepest channel, in consider- 
ing the least estimate of trade and the highest costs in transportation, Mr. 


Wright has whittled away about all the gains and thereby all impetus to 
’ epen the channel at any time. But has he not shown an over-cautiousness 

id timidity which if applied would make impossible all business ventures 
or enterprises? The reviewer thinks that Mr. Wright has made a case for 
further study but that his calculation of costs and gains is unprobable. 
Why, for example, should the foreign consumer gain one-half of any savings 
made in transportation? The slight difference in cost of production will 
not greatly increase Canadian production and the Canadian export is. 
after all, only a small part of world consumption; and, in any case, 
‘anadian producer is given this differential over other prodt icers so t 


nargin of production is shifted in favour of producers who use the 


st. Lawrence waterway. 
The third section dealing with the terms of the rig is by no means 
he strongest part of the book. The theory that the costs should be paid by 


a toll on inter- port traffic comes so near to special pleadi ng against the 
ireaty as hardly to be worthy fee place it is given in so good a book. About 
95 per cent. of such a toll would - paid by United States traffic, and a 
irge part of this is in aa upper lake region where the United States 
bears all the costs of construction. Then, too, is there no value to Canada 
n having the export and import trade of the central part of this continent 

ss through Canadian shores? Mr. Wright has, however, given us a 

holarly and valuable study and one which we hope will lead to more 
ireful investigation of this important under Prey 

\W. C. Kerrsteap 
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The Search for the Western Sea: The Story of the Exploration of North- 
western America. By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. New and revised ed. In 
two vols. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1935. Pp. 
Ixi, 304; viii, 305-609. ($10.00 the set) 

THISs is a publication in two handsome volumes of a work which appeared 

in 1908 as a single thick volume. It has been revised, we are told, in the 

light of recent historical research. 

It would be out of place to review in detail a work well-known and 
appreciated by the public interested in the story of the early travellers 
to the north-west. Yet this much may be said: the main title, The search 
for the western sca, is of an omnibus nature; the subtitle is the more 
correct, for the volumes deal with a number of journeys made by fur- 
traders which were in the interest of the trade and had little to do with 
the search for the western sea, or even with exploration as such. The treat- 
ment of such journeys out of relation to their commercial objects results 
not only in a false perspective for the reader, but in false methods on th 
part of the author, for he fails to bring to the interpretation of his ion 
ments his knowledge of the fur-trade; he is content with interpreting each 
document in its own light, without the aid of its background. For example, 
Mr. Burpee quotes, apparently with approval, Mr. J. B. Tyrrell’s state- 
ment: “The South Branch [of the Saskatchewan] has never been used 
as a canoe route to this day” (p. 278). Yet he continues to believe that 
\nthony “Hendry” (Henday is the correct form of the name) returned 
in 1755 from the far west by the South Saskatchewan—this although 
Henday was joined from time to time by groups of trading Indians in 
their canoes till, on May 21, 1755, he was the centre of a flotilla of sixty 
canoes and more. A careful scrutiny of his journal, especially in the light 
of the practices of the fur-trade, shows that he returned by the North 
Saskatchewan. This magnificent stream runs, in the main, with the forest 
in which the trading_Indians gathered their furs, to the north; and with 
the prairies on which they made the buffalo pemmican for their journey 
to the bay, to the south. It was, therefore, the great waterway for the 
“trading Indians’, as the Hudson’s Bay Company’s journals call them, 
and later for the white fur-traders. 

Then too, Mr. Burpee seems to confine the name Waskesew Seepee, 
Red Deer river, to the present stream in Alberta, a tributary of the South 
Saskatchewan, when in the parlance of the fur-trade it was the name of 
the great Saskatchewan. This makes him, in spite of the journal, bring 
Henday back to the present Red Deer river and the South Saskatchewan, 
when, in fact, Henday crossed the Red Deer river of Alberta twice, trapped 
furs north of it within sight of the Rockies, and thereafter dri tted in a 
north-easterly direction. Thus, the branch of the “Weskesew river” which 
he reached on March 3, 1755, was the north branch of the Saskatchewan. 


The most revised and 





least satisfactory chapter is that dealing with 
Henry Kelsey. Written ort inally when the scanty information concerning 
Kelsey presented serious problems, the chapter was called “The Henr 

Kelsey puzzle” ae discovery of the Kelsey papers, published by the 
Public Archives of Canada, has given a fairly ‘clear knowledge of Kelsev’s 
dates and movements. Mr. Burpee has, of course, made use of this in th 
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revision. Yet all the fruitless speculations of twenty-seven years ago are 
repeated, with the unfortunate result of obscuring the story. 

Henry Kelsey travelled into the interior to the prairies with Indians 
who -— come to York Fort near Hudson bay to trade. The course taken 
vi ould t the customary water-way. Mr. Burpee himself was the first to 

> to the world the knowledge of this route, in his journals of Anthony 
= Hendry” and Matthew Cocking, published in the Transactions of the 
oyal Society of Canada in 1907 and 1908 respectively, Here again, he 
hould have applied his knowledge of the route to the interpretation of his 
— Had he done so, he would have come to the conclusion of Mr. 
Tyrrell (which, by the way, he relegates to a footnote at page 106) 
that Kelecr came to the Saskatchewan and that Deering’s point, his base, 
vas in the region of The Pas, Manitoba. The failure to interpret Kelsey's 
journal in the light of the known Wwater-route leaves Mr. Burpee in doubt 
to how he travelled and where he went: “There is no certain evidence 
as to the whereabouts of Deering’s Point’ (p. 105). The revision of this 
hapter in the face of the light thrown on its subject by the Kelsey papers 
s inadequate. The whole chapter should have been rewritten. 

In some cases the new edition has blemishes as compared with the old. 
he date of Jens Munck’s sojourn at the mouth of the Churchill river is 
given as 1718 (p. xxxi). In the first edition it was 1618. The correct date 

s 1619-20. In the old edition Peter Fidler, a servant of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, left Fort George, the post of the North West Company, to 

inter near the foot of the Rocky mountains. The new edition amends this 
properly to read that he left Buckingham House. There - emendation 
ceases, and Fidler is left to return to Fort George (p. 175 

While the new edition leaves much to be desired <6 historians, the 
public will thank the author and publisher for bringing an interesting and 
instructive book which has been almost unprocurable within the ordinary 
nian’s appropriation for his library. 

A. S. Morton 


ventaire des jugements ect délibérations du conseil supérieur de la 
Nouvelle-France de 1717 @ 1760. Par Pierre-Georces Roy. (Archives 
de la Province de Québec.) Vols. IV, V, VI, and VII. Beauceville: 
L*Fclaireur. 1934; 1935. Pp. 304; 304; 299; 308. ($2.00 each) 

"he French Jesuits in Lower Loutsiana (1700-1763). By JEAN 
DELANGLEz. A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University of America 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of 

Philosophy. (The Catholic University of America Studies in Ameri- 

can Church History, XXI.) Washington: The Catholic University 
f America. 1935. Pp. xxvi, 547. 
among Savages: The Life of Iscac Jogues. By Francis TAxpor. 
New York and London: Harper and Bros. 1935. Pp. ix, 466. ($4.00) 
‘ontier Folkways. By JAMEs G. LeyvBurx. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1935. Pp. x, 291. ($3.00) 
volumes here listed contain much of 


interest to students of New 
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France, and in particular to those who are interested in the colony’s social 
development and missionary activities. 

M. Roy has now completed his invaluable publication of the calendar 
of the proceedings of the superior council. The concluding items are of the 
same character as those of the earlier volumes, giving a mass of cross- 
reference to persons and problems of the old régime. These volumes are 
identical in type and format with their predecessors and retain the same 
high standard of clearness and accuracy. Their value in detail may be 
gathered by what has already been said in reviewing the earlier volumes 
in the CANADIAN HistoricaAL Review (XIV, 1933, 318-9 and XV, 
1934, 201-3). 

The last cahicr of entries closes in volume VI, and there follows a 
list of the councillors and officers of the council with their provisions. 
Some of these are reprints but their collection here and their completion 
are convenient and appropriate. 

Most of volume VII consists of an index of personal names. (M. Roy 
has explained to the reviewer that lack of information in the items makes 
impossible any subject-index, ) Unfortunately it is at this last point that 
we must m ike our first and only serious point of criticism. Three criticisms 





take precedence over some minor ones: some variant spellings of names 
and various designations of the same individual have cross-references but 
inore have not, and the reader must search for himself; the names of 


r t 

widows normally appear not as such but under their husbands’ names 
even when the items have nothing to do with the husbands; and there is 
m aakes iding inaccuracy in indexing the various Lanouillers and Guillemins. 
This last confusion would be more serious had M. Roy and his depart- 
ment not disentangled the genealogies for us in the Bul Netin des recherches 


historiques. 


1 


Father Delanglez’s book on the Jesuits in French Louisiana is based 
on an exceptionally close study of the records, and he includes a sub- 
stantial amount of his material in the volume. He has a thesis to maintain, 
consisting mainly of a long controversy with his predecessor in this series 
Father Vogel, who has written on the Capuchins in Louisiana; but the 
author arms his critics with his own rich documentation and quotation, and 
his narrative is interesting and his argument plausible. 

Canadian personalities are naturally prominent; but the claim that 


lather Baudoin, a major figure in the story, was the first Canadian Jesuit, 
is not confirmed in the list published by the Collége Ste. Marie. The 


student of ecclesiastical constitut ional history will find special interest in 
the volume; but so will other specialists and anyone interested in the 
colony. References to the Carolinas are elusive in Canadian records of the 
1690's and the early 1700's; they take on more meaning after one has 

‘ad Father Delanglez’s book. The PE eon see triangle is 
inated ; as indeed are all Indian relations in that troubled and divided 


irea. The economic historian will be interested in references to the mines 


f the south country ; in experiments in sugar, indigo, and cotton; and in 
e organization of southern slave plantations in such sharp contrast to th 
Canadian seignories. Even the military historian will be grateful for 
( on-sens miment and analysis of phases of the oe war. 
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The author, who is Belgian-born but trained in part in America and 
is now ‘a teacher in the United States, fails sometimes to maintain his 
usually lucid English. Gallicisms occur frequently, especially in transla- 
tions of documents, some of which would hardly be understood apart from 
a knowledge of French. He omits nothing apparently, of fact or argument, 
but has done a definitive piece of work. 


This reviewer is inclined to shrink from a realistic and edifying life 
of a martyr; but he passes Father Talbot's life of St. Isaac Jogues on all 
counts. Father Jogues was perhaps the most sympathetic of the Jesuit 
martyrs and the Jesuit Relations are more than source-material; but the 
author has studied his pertinent world widely and critically. One might 
allow a little hint of human frailty even in a great saint; but those who 
serve the cult of St. Isaac will be fortified by this story, and others will 
find the cult more reasonable. The wide family connection of Guillaume 
Couture will renew their pride and affection as they read this well-written 
act of love. 


Frontier folkways deals with the effect of frontier conditions on the 
civilization brought to them by colonists and is therefore a contribution to 
“the science of society”, in which this reader is not an authority. He 
thinks, however, that the general argument of the book cannot be strength- 
ened by the inclusion of a chapter on New France in the seventeenth 
century. Some of the generalizations about the type of frontier society to 
which New France belonged seem peculiarly inappropriate to New France, 
but the author does not show either the correlation or the contrast. A few 
of his general statements may be tenable but are certainly debatable, and 
he does not debate them. One cannot but suspect that there is no thorough 
knowledge of the Canadian field; and the suspicion is strengthened by 
apparent confusion between Sulpicians and Jesuits, between Martinmas 
and Michaelmas, and by a complete misunderstanding of the superior 
council. The new science is enlivened with some journalese expressions 
and the two longest quotations of original documents are from La Hontan 
at his spiciest. 


H. M. Tuomas 


Au fil du Mississipi avec le Pére Marquette. (“La Grande Aventure’”.) 

Par Cu. pE LA Ronciere. Paris: Bloud et Gay. 1935. Pp. 192. (6 frs.) 
THE student who has read M. de la Ronciére’s famous work, Histoire de 
la marine francaise, will most probably be disappointed with the present 
volume: to those who know a little of the story, it will tell nothing, to 
those who know nothing of it, it will tell very little, as the author has been 
satisfied with penning down a series of short chapters, or rather sketches, 
more descriptive than historical. No doubt, the author’s intention was only 
to write a popular book, but that does not free him from the guilt of 
re-circulating the misconception that Marquette discovered the Mississippi, 
when documentary history proves beyond a doubt that the real and only 
discoverer was Louis Joliet, whose name is hardly mentioned in the book. 
It is a great pity that such an historian should be a party to the deplorable 
filching of Joliet’s hard-won glory. At least two serious slips must be 
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noted: Perrot, the coureur de bois, and Perrot, the governor of Montreal, 
are not the same person (p. 52). Nor is it a fact that Frontenac selected 
Joliet and not Marquette as leader, owing to his dislike of the Jesuits: it 
was the government's policy to place a civilian at the head of any expedi- 
tion. At any rate, Marquette was simply associated with Joliet as 
interpreter. 

GusTAvVE LANCTOT 


The British Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest. By Louise PHELps 
KELLOGG. (Publications of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
edited by JosEpPH SCHAFER, History series, II.) Madison, Wis.: State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1935. Pp. xvii, 361. ($2.50) 

Tus book, as its title implies, is more than an account of the early history 

of those tiny settlements in the far west which were to fall within the 

present state of Wisconsin: it is also a general study of trade and politics 

in the great area north-west of the Ohio during the period 1760-1815. 

Despite the boundary of 1783, despite even the surrender of the western 

posts, the British régime was maintained in the region until after the war 

of 1812. Its bases were the fur-trade and the loyalty of the Indians to the 
northern, fur-trading colony. And the tumult which filled the “northwest” 
was largely due to the etforts of a primitive, fur-trading community to 
preserve the “British régime” in defiance of the treaty of 1783. Not until 
after the war of 1812, not until the Indians had been humbled and Astor 
had driven the British traders from the region “could civilization come to 

Wisconsin and there build up a modern, American community”. 

This study of the decline and fall of British supremacy south of the 
lakes is obviously of considerable value for Canadian history. The fate 
of the south-west was, for Canadians, one of the most important problems 
of the period; and even so far as its local history is concerned, the region 
remained for decades as much a part of Canada as of the United States. 
This local history is, of course, the main concern of the author; and the 
different posts and settlements, the traders and their activities, the Indians 
and their political affiliations are all discussed in considerable detail. The 
more general historical problems of the period—the problems of the 
Quebec Act, the Treaty of 1783, and the British retention of the posts— 
are analysed in so far as they are directly connected with the west. Miss 
Kellogg appears to have modified the American argument that the fur- 
trade dictated the retention of the posts; and, following Professor Burt, 
she has emphasized the concern felt by the British authorities for a possible 
rising of the western Indians. In the chapter on the Quebec Act, the 
Johnson papers and the Gage correspondence have been usefully employed 
to illustrate the breakdown of the system of the western reserve established 
by the proclamation of 1763. 

The main theme of the book is the local history of the region; and in 
this field a good deal of interesting and valuable material has been brought 
together. The book sheds some new light upon the more general historical 
problems of the period; but in the main it follows established opinion in 
this respect. Neither Dr. Innis’s Fur trade in Canada (New Haven, 1930) 
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nor Professor Burt's Old province of Quebec (Minneapolis, 1933) 
listed in the index; and it is a little odd that G. M. Trevelyan’s British 
history in the 19th century should be regarded as an authority on the state 
of the Canadas on the eve of the war of 1812. In general, however, the 
list of references is full and comprehensive: and the book is solidly based 
on careful research and a long and intimate knowledge of the subject. 

D. G. CREIGHTON 


The Command of the Howe Brothers During the American Revolution. 
By Troyer STEELE ANpERSON. New York and London: Oxford 
University Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 368. ($3.75) 

Ir the Howe brothers could come to life again, review their own careers, 
read this book, examine all the documents listed in its long bibliography ; 
and, shedding their habitual taciturnity, talk everything over with some 
discerning experts, night after night, in some congenial club; then they 
would probably agree that this author has written for them the very best 
critical apologia published. In doing so he used practically all the original 
evidence obtainable from every convincing point of view. 

There are a few points open to some slight criticism. How did the very 
palpable misnomer “Lord Richard Howe” pass unscathed through the 
Oxford University Press, not only in the text, but even in the index, and 
underneath the portrait facing the title-page? Why does not our author 
(who is admirably conversant with his very intricate subject) try to raise 
his readers to something like his own commanding outlook by giving them 

t least one simple sketch- map showing what Sir William Howe’s ideal 
sia was, with strict regard to strategy; and of course with correlating 
reference to the revolutionary elements concerned? Why does he not kindly 
condescend to let less archivally expert students than himself know that 
they can quite handily find all the other maps they want in volume VI 

The pageant of America, a work published by the university press of 
Yale as well as Oxford? And why does he not devote one short chapter 
to a clear account of all the opposing forces in 1777: both naval and 
nulitary, with special reference to the actual resources from which each 
could reinforce its personnel and material, and with equal reference to the 

very pressing question of good supply and transport in the field? 

His possibly conclusive answer, however, might well be that (except 
for what any expert “proofer” could easily correct, like the slip about 
“Lord Richard Howe”) these perhaps meticulously queried points lay 
quite outside his general purview. So we had better take our final glance 
at what his general purview really is, and what it adds to all we knew 
before. 

To begin with, we must remember that his apologia is not a mere 
apology, much less a series of excuses, but an impartial explanation of the 
various well-meaning wavs in which the Howes honestly tried to solve a 
very complex problem: a problem so full of ever- fluctuating factors that 
it soon became insoluble under the hopelessly entangling circumstances 
which the Howes partly created themselves, but of which they mostly 

were the embittered helpless victims. So far as the Howes were concerned, 
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the American Revolution had all the disadvantages of a bitter civil war, 
without a single countervailing advantage of any kind at all. The forces 
of the crown, though far below the proper standard of efficiency, were 
overwhelmingly stronger than any that the thirteen colonies could have 
possibly massed together for any co-ordinated work. Moreover, the quint- 
essential element of sea-power, both mercantile and naval, was still more 
decisively against the divided revolutionists, who were mostly a coastwise 
people, particularly sensitive to the dangers of blockade and of sudden 
surprise attacks by well-managed joint expeditions. But regular warfare 
was out of the question: first, because even a perfectly united government 
had its serious troubles at home with a strong opposition ; secondly, because 
there was much vacillation within the government itself, partly owing to 
very confusing reports from the revolutionary front; thirdly, because, 
under the perplexing circumstances, the general idea was to bring the 
rebels back into the loyal ranks by making the royal forces work their 
oscillating ways about the thirteen colonies with the sword in one hand 
and a well-triced olive branch in the other. 

The consequences, as we all know, were disastrous to the royal cause. 
But the point here is that, so far as the Howes are concerned (whether as 
agents, originators, or victims ) these consequences, and all the multiplicities 
of influences which brought them about, have never yet been set forth in 
such convincing detail as by the skilful research of the author of the 
present book. 

WiILtiAM Woop 


Journal of a Voyage, between China and the North Western Coast of 
America Made in 1804. By WiLLIAM SHALER. With introduction by 
LinpDLEY Bynum. Claremont, Calif.: Saunders Studio Press. 1935. 
Pp. 109. 

LATELY the republication of rare journals and documents has become quite 

a vogue. The latest of these reprints to appear is Shaler’s journal of the 

voyage of the Lelia Byrd, 1804-5, which originally appeared in volume III 

of The American register (1808), pages 137, 175. 

This reprint has a short and unsatisfactory introduction of eight pages. 

It has no notes of any kind, save one which was in the original. No care 

has been taken to fill in the blanks on pages 25, 67, 68, 69, 72, and others. 

It has no index, nor any indication of contents. In fact, it is a fine example 

of exactly what a reprint ought not to be. Its only value is as a cheap form 

of a rare document. It is that and nothing more. The editor has not even 
taken the trouble to make plain what the Lelia Byrd was doing on the 

Californian coast. As R. J. Cleveland, one of her owners, frankly says in 

his Voyages (p. 155), the treaty of Amiens (March, 1802) had a most 

inauspicious bearing on the prospect of the voyage of the Lelia Byrd, not 
only in reduction of prices, but also in the increased number and vigilance 
of the guardacostas. In plain English the object of the Lelia Byrd’s voyage 
was to smuggle her cargo ashore on the Californian coast in exchange for 
skins and furs. And this it is which explains such actions as those described 
on page 41. “This calm, however, was at last interrupted by the arrival of 
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some Spanish officers and large detachments of soldiers; but we were then 
n a situation to fear nothing from them. They made a great parade, after 
nnding that I would not trust myself in their power, and threatened to 
board the ship in their boats. We on our part made every preparation to 
defend ourselves; and I sent them word by a flag, that I would sink any 
boat that presumed to approach the ship in a hostile manner.” The sang- 
froid with which these Yankee adventurers carried on their smuggling and 
poaching on the Californian coast, and the calm way in which they speak 

‘defending” their ship from capture by the Spanish coastguards, are 
all in the best style of the “honest smuggler”. 

The voyage is interesting as a part of the maritime trade. So long as 
sea-otters were plentiful on the British Columbian and Alaskan coast the 
traders respected the territorial rights of Spain, but just as soon as the 
pinch of reduced supply was felt they cast envious eyes on the Spanish 
coast where seal and sea-otter were plentiful and unguarded. They became 
illicit traders, smugglers, poachers, in fact, engaged in any line of conduct 
that brought results. 

The Lelia Byrd was so leaky that a lot of cement was run into her, 
which kept her afloat and enabled the owners to dispose of her to Kameh- 
ameha I,—she being the first vessel he had bought. For the leaky old tub 
Cleveland and Shaler succeeded in getting a new and sea-worthy, though 
small, craft. Kamehameha managed to keep the Lelia Byrd above water for 
two years. 

F. W. Howay 


From Brock to Currie: The Military Development and Exploits of Cana- 
-* in General and of the Men of Peel in Particular 1791 to 1930. 
y Wm. Perkins Buty. (The Perkins Bull Historical Series.) 
oe The Perkins Bull Foundation. George J. McLeod. 1935. 
Pp. xxiv, 772. ($10.00) 
Tus is the most ambitious of the three volumes which have so far 
appeared in Mr. Bull’s Peel county series. There are 363 pages of text, 
17 appendices covering 130 pages in small type, 14 illustrations in colour, 
328 others in black and white, and 113 attractive line cuts. As a specimen 
of the printer’s craft the book is a delight. 

From Brock to Currie purports to tell “the story of the birth, growth 
and development of Canadian military activities” , but only Upper Canada 
or Ontario, with detailed reference to Peel county, has a place. Yet Quebec 
and the Maritimes have military records which are now part of Canadian 
history and in Nova Scotia the militia developed along rather special lines. 
The transition of the old force, founded on universal service, into the 
present volunteer militia, is told in interesting fashion. Lively contemporary 
descriptions of some of the annual musters in Peel county exemplify the 
low esteem into which the militia of the thirties and forties had fallen. 

t was high time for a change and as the principle of universal service in 
peace time was repugnant, and its application reduced to a farce, the gov- 
ernment acted wisely in turning to account the enthusiasm of those who 
were anxious to serve in a real military body. But even the new volunteer 
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force was half killed by neglect; from the record of the 36th Peel Regi- 
ment a good idea may be gained of the deplorable conditions of the lean 
years from 1873 to 1896. The remarkable developments of the succeeding 
years to 1914 are indicated by Mr. Bull, again chiefly through the Peel 
Regiment, but one would like to be shown how those developments came 
about under Borden, Lake, and Hughes. 

Eighty-six pages are devoted to the years of the Great War. The 
account of Ypres, 1915, is far the most detailed. One phase is described 
at length—the charge of the 4th Battalion, into which unit were absorbed 
the 230 First Contingent men of Peel county. It is a vivid piece of writing, 
worthy of its subject, though the reader will scarcely gather that half the 
Ist Battalion was with the 4th, while the earlier charge of the 10th and 
16th is overlo ked entirely. 

The claim is explicitly made that Peel raised proportionately a higher 
number of recruits than any other county in the province (p. 467), but it 
is not stated how the fact is established. The recruiting figures on page 
439, totalling 2,400 (besides “many, many more” who cannot be tallied), 
vary materially with figures given on pages 330, 405, and 411. This is 
rather disconcerting. Unfortunately, there are other errors which point to 
haste and inadequate editing. On page 182 ten thousand estimated to have 
been under arms in 1837 is said to have been “the largest number ever 
enrolled for active service in the Canadian Militia prior to the Great War” 
In 1866 over 22,000 were called out, and 13,540 for the raids of 1870. 
Battalionization of the volunteer militia did not commence as a conse- 
quence of the Fenian raids (p. 219): nineteen battalions were already in 
existence. The trouble of 1885 did a start at “South Branch” (p. 291). 
It was at St. Laurent (on the south branch of the Saskatchewan) that the 
stores were looted. The Military Service Act was passed on August 29, 
1917, not on May 18, 1916 (p. 417) 

While there may be some criticism of the general story, there can be 
none of the parts relating to the military activities of Peel. From the days 
of the United Empire Loyalist pioneers in the backwoods to the present 
mechanical age, the county record is admirably threaded into the larger 
story. Nothing pertaining to Peel's activities in the Great War seems to 
have been overlooked—recruiting, individual services, war-time agri- 
culture, manufacture of munitions, and welfare work are all covered. 

F. CUMMINS 


The Texas Rangers: A Century of Frontier Defense. By Wa ter 
Prescott Wess. Illustrated with drawings by LoNN1E REEs and with 
photographs. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

1935. Pp. xv, 584. ($5.00) 

Ir is strange that the Texas Rangers should have had to wait a hundred 

years for the first comprehensive, authentic history of their organization, 

but here it is and worth waiting for. The author is professor of history at 
the University of Texas. He spent seventeen years in mastering his subject, 
and the result is at once a monument to a famous corps, now superseded 
as the chief law-enforcing body of Texas, and a compilation of fights 
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murders, sleuthings, and sudden deaths which need yield to no fictional 
“westerns” in excitement on account of being true. The illustrative sketches 
are most interesting and the bibliography runs to four pages. 

To Canadians a comparison of the rangers with the Royal North West 
Mounted Police is inevitable. Both corps were organized to make a frontier 
safe for settlement. The police had to contend against Indians and law- 
breakers from the American territories. The rangers added Mexicans to 
their foes and were engaged in a three-cornered conflict for half a ——— 

The mounted police profited by an experienced command, a strong 
organization, and a training depot. The rangers, in their Seeded s years of 
history, never had any training comparable to the depot at Regina. The 
captains asked their men three questions: Can you ride? Can you shoot? 
Can you cook? There were no regulations as to arms. Each man used 
what he had, and in the way that safety and judgment dictated. The 
rangers killed more people in the course of duty in a few years than the 
police have in their sixty odd. The mounted police could always count on 
the support of their officers and the government. If a ranger was killed, 
the government did not follow his murderer relentlessly. The rangers 
simply wrote down the name of the murderer for future reference and 
tried to take care of him at the first opportunity. 

The mounted police were aided tremendously by the uniform to which 
their courage and justice had given added prestige. The rangers wore no 
uniform and that they inspired widespread respect and struck fear into the 
outlaws without this aid speaks much for them. Both police and rangers 
were universally known as fearless. Both the mounted policeman and the 
ranger were rugged individualists in a pinch. Both corps have suffered 
many political vicissitudes, but the rangers have suffered more. In fact, 
their history as such was ended last August by legislative enactment and 
they have been reduced to a handful. On the other hand, the mounted police 
erow in numbers and duties. For the thoughtful Canadian there are lessons 
in this book as well as entertainment. 

T. Morris LoNGSTRETH 


A History of Lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861. B 
(University of Maine Studies, series 2, no. 3. 
the University Press. 1935. Pp. 267. ($1.50) 

The Penobscot Boom and the Development of the IWest Branch of the 
Penobscot River for Log Driving. By AtFrep Geer HEMPSTEAD. 
(University of Maine Studies, series 2, no. 18.) Orono, Maine: At 
the University Press. 1931. Pp. 187. (75c.) 

THESE two volumes from the University of Maine studies reflect the 

natural local interest in Maine’s major resource, its forests. Mr. Hemp- 

stead’s is a compilation of information about the dams, booms, and other 
lumbering operations on the Penobscot river and, apart from the numerous 
illustrations, has little in it for the attention of non-residents. There are, 

i a few pages devoted to the origins of the Great Northern Paper 

Company, descriptions of the introduction of various pieces of modern 
mechanical technique, and also reference to methods of log-driving and of 
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rafting which differed from those employed in Canada. 

Mr. Wood's study is more ambitious and provides a very fair account 
of the rise of a great staple industry. The author has drawn on a wide 
range of material, including local manuscript collections and local news- 

apers, the latter always an invaluable source for the economic and social 
hieact rian. Mr. Wood prefers to study the lumber industry primarily from 
point of view of the frontier movement: lumbering in Maine, he 
believes, was simply one of the phases of the general American attack on 
the wilderness. Consequently a good part of his book is devoted to the 
question of land: its alienation from the state, its ownership, and exploita- 
tion and speculation in it. This strikes a note somewhat unfamiliar to a 
Canadian accustomed to the Canadian system of timber limits, with title 
to the soil retained by the crown. 

One other aspect of the Maine industry also contrasts with Canadian 
experience. The forest products of Canada have always been compelled 
to seek an outside market and the home market has been relatively 
unimportant. But Maine lumbermen apparently never needed to worry 
very much about the foreign market, for a short coasting voyage brought 
them to Boston or New York, where everything they had for sale could 
be easily disposed of. This happy circumstance, however, did not prevent 
their protesting vigorously against tariff favours to Canadian wood. 

If at times they were able to prevent Canadian wood coming in, they 
never seem to have been able to keep Canadian woodsmen out, especially 
New Brunswickers. Many of the migrants who carried the technique of 
the Maine woods to the western states were originally from “the 
provinces” 

Mr. Wood proceeds on the sound thesis that lumbering in the older 
sections of the continent has been mainly a matter of river-valley exploita- 

ion, a thesis particularly true of the Atlantic coast, including the gulf of 

St. Lawrence and the whole St. Lawrence watershed. His book has, in 
addition, interesting chapters on the various technical phases of the 
industry, such as the drive, rafting, sawmills, etc. These things, though 
differing in detail, in general were similar to the practices followed in 
Canada. Except for incidental reference, he does not discuss that clash of 
the two industries on the upper St. John which resulted in the “Aroostook 
war” 

The book is equipped with appropriate illustrations, maps, and an 
adequate index. 

A. R. M. Lower 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier: Letters to My Father and Mother. Selected and 
edited by Lucien Pacaup. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1935. Pp. 
viii, 148. 

OF the political correspondence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier but little has yet 

appeared in print, nor is there any body of his correspondence at present 

available to historical workers. For this reason alone the publication of 
the letters written to Ernest Pacaud, and after his death to Madame 

Pacaud, here edited by the son, will be welcomed. In addition to recording 
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fine personal friendship, dating back to early Arthabaska days, and which 
‘ontinued until Ernest Pacaud’s death in 1904, there are numerous side- 
lights on Quebec politics and on newspaper activities within the province. 
The importance which Laurier attached to the Quebec press as a factor in 
politics is strikingly in evidence. To his friend Pacaud he wrote frequently 
giving advice as to the proper tactics to be pursued in L’Electeur, nor did 
e hesitate to chide and rebuke when he thought the newspaper was leading 
the party along a wrong road. 

There are numerous references in Laurier’s letters to the condition of 
hi$ health which =, on several occasions, alarming. In 1901, at his 
sixtieth birthday, he thought that there might be a few years more “but 
evidently it is the beginning of the end”. He was, however, to have eighteen 
years more of strenuous political activity, and for all his invalidism to 
reach the age of seventy-eight. There is an interesting sidelight on his 
liberalism in connection with the attacks which in 1887 were made upon 
the Salvation Army at Quebec. Ernest Pacaud had rebuked this intoler- 
ance, and Laurier, commending him for his stand, added: “It is not 
sufficient that the rioters should be punished; it is necessary that the 
processions of the Army, ridiculous though they may appear to some, must 
ha ve full liberty of progress ; and if need be, I am prepared to march at 

their head to protect them.” In a reference to the colonial conference of 
1897 (p. 117), Sir Wilfrid informed Pacaud confidentially that he himself 
drafted the resolution of July 5, 1897, declaring that the existing political 
relations of the United Kingdom and self-governing colonies were satis- 
factory. This was opposed by Seddon of New Zealand and Bradden of 
Tasmania who wanted some form of imperial federation. There are many 
minor events of the period upon which additional light is thrown by these 
letters. The book has no index. 
Frep LANDON 
History of the Canadian Medical Association, 1867-1921. By H. E. 
MacDermor. Toronto: Murray Printing Company. 1935. Pp. xi, 209. 
($3.00) 
A Bibliography of Canadian Medical Periodicals, with Annotations. By 
H. E. MacDermor. Montreal: Renouf Publishing Company. 1934. 
Pp. [v], 21 
Ix 1930 to mark the fiftieth meeting of the Ontario Medical Association, 
Dr. John Ferguson prepared a 142-page history of that association, sum- 
marizing its activities, with a critical digest of the work of each annual 
meeting. Dr. MacDermot’s work is more than a history of the Canadian 
Medical Association and its activities from 1867 to 1921. He discusses in 
the first 28 pages the conditions of medical practice in Canada before 
1867, reviews the legislative developments in the regulation of practice in 
Quebec and Ontario, and gives an account of earlier attempts to form 
an association. Pages 106 to 111 are concerned with the growth of the 
association since 1921. 
The story of the organization and growth of the association has 
necessitated patient research and careful reading of early minute-books 
and the reports of the meetings as recorded in the medical journals. The 
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profession in Canada must feel deeply grateful to Dr. MacDermot for his 
painstaking study of these widely scattered records, inaccessible to the 
general reader. He has written with scholarly skill a lasting record of the 
steady progress of the organization formed in the city of Quebec in 1867, 
with the Hon. Dr. Tupper its president for its first three years. There are 
excellent summaries of the long struggle waged for the association, prin- 
cipally by Sir William Hingston, for dominion registration in medicine, of 
the long agitation for the creation of a federal department of health, of 
the development of the journal of the association, which is a credit to 
Canadian medicine. One chapter is devoted to short sketches of some of 
the outstanding men who have served as presidents. 

The chapter devoted to early medical societies gives evidence of 
assiduous reading of volumes of medical journals, many without index, 
to secure information as to dates of organizations and their early officers. 
Their fate is left to imagination in most instances, for obituary notices are 
rarely published. It is surprising to find the strong vigorous Ontario 
Medical Association listed among local societies, nor is there anywhere in 
the volume any clear statement as to the relations existing between the 
various provincial associations and the Canadian. There might be fuller 
reference to the amended constitution and by-laws of 1908, which provided 
for provincial affiliations. 

The chapter on “The early medical journals of Canada’, which deals 
with the more important of the early journals, is a valuable contribution, 
for it discusses journalism as well as journals, editing as well as editors. 
Dr. MacDermot gives some excellent examples of editorial acrimony. This 
chapter is complementary to the author’s Bibliography of Canadian medical 
periodicals ( Montreal, 1934). 

In chapter ii some confusion has been caused by a failure to make 
clear that the term “this Province’’ when used at a meeting in Montreal in 
1849 refers to Canada and that the proposed provincial medical association 
would have been a Canadian medical association. The confusion is deep- 
ened by references here and elsewhere to the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, which did not exist during the period 1844-50 covered by this 
chapter. 

There are a few minor misprints, e.g., on page 9 the first 1819 should 
be 1818; Samuel Thomson, founder of the Eclectics, did not have a “‘p” 
in his name; J. H. Elliott (p. 87) should be George; J. H. Mullin (pp. 
166, 167) should be J. A.; and was the Right Hon. Sir Charles Tupper 
ever the Hon. C. C. Tupper (p. 200)? 

Dr. MacDermot’s volume is a valuable contribution to Canadian 
medical history. 

All librarians will assuredly welcome also Dr. MacDermot’s much 
needed Bibliography of Canadian medical periodicals, filling a gap which 
several other bibliographies have touched but none has filled. With its 
supplementary sheet of addenda and errata, it is a complete list of Canadian 
medical periodicals with valuable notes regarding editors, changes in title, 
years of publication, and many other details. It is a well-arranged useful 
list for every medical and reference library. 

J. H. Ettiotrr 
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A Canadian Headmaster: A Brief Biography of Thomas Allison Kirk- 
connell, 1862-1934. By Watson KirKCONNELL. With a foreword by 

W. J. ALEXANDER. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Co. 1935. Pp. xi, 

156. ($1.25) 

A Biographical Memorial to Robert Henry Cowley, 1859-1927. By RoBert 
STOTHERS. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1935. Pp. xix, 151. 
($2.00 ) 

THE biographies of two great Ontario schoolmasters appeared in 1935, 
one of Mr. R. H. Cowley, the other of Dr. T. A. Kirkconnell. Both school- 
masters lived their boyhood years in pioneer settlements in Ontario and, in 
the main, in the Ottawa valley; both obtained their formal education 
under many handicaps and, to a large extent, outside class-room walls; 
and both achieved greatness through scholarship, professional skill, and 
high ideals of service. 

In A Canadian headmaster Mr. Watson Kirkconnell has written a 
biography of his father, Dr. T. A. Kirkconnell. The author knows his 
subject and has organized his subject-matter with skill. His literary style 
is very attractive—clear, scholarly, and forcible. And the result—the 
great headmaster lives and speaks in almost every page of the biography. 

While the biography makes its strongest appeal to the hosts of former 
pupils of Dr. Kirkconnell and to teachers everywhere, it is not without an 
appeal to the general reader. It contains delightful pictures of the father 
in his home, the scholar among his books, the busy man in his recreations, 
the citizen in happy contact with his fellow-citizens, the retired man in his 
home in the remote highlands of Haliburton. Of special interest to the 
thoughtful Canadian is the chapter which describes the social and intellec- 
tual life of two Ontario towns. 

The author's accuracy, his scholarship, and his enthusiasm impress his 
readers. But he sometimes falters as when he speaks of a normal school 
at Hamilton in 1880 and of laboratory work in science in an Ontario 
high-school in 1883. His scholarly method, moreover, forces his readers 
to make not a few appeals for help to dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and 
reference books. And his enthusiasm leads him at times into exaggerations 
as when he defines the extent of provincial control over Ontario high- 
schools as “meticulous prescription and arrangement of work down to 
the minutest detail”, and “methodology of teaching and class-room admin- 
istration set forth in formidable and pedantic syllabuses”. 





The second biography begins with a sketch of the pioneer Cowley 
family before and after its arrival upon the Upper Ottawa and continues 
with an all-too-brief sketch of the life at home and school of a son, Robert 
Henry. Of special interest to teachers in Ontario are the succeeding 
chapters which describe the education of Robert Henry Cowley and his 
achievements as a teacher in a Carleton county rural school and in the 
Ottawa model school and collegiate institute, as the inspector of Carleton 
county public schools and Ontario’s continuation schools, and as the chief 
inspector of Ontario’s public and separate schools and. Toronto's 
public schools. In these chapters Mr. Cowley is revealed to the 
reader as a very effective, if never very seif-assertive, leader in the move- 
ments which in the last half-century have given Ontario its continuation 
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schoo!s, auxiliary and part-time classes, kindergarten-primary classes, and 
school ga rdens, and may in time give it county or township school-boards. 
In achieving this end Mr. Stothers rarely obtrudes his own opinions. As 
a eek olleague of Mr. Cowley, he knows his subject and by references 


and quotations forces Mr. Cowley to reveal himself. The revelation, though 
often technical, is always intelligible to laymen as to teachers. 

The critical reader may be disposed at times to question the proof- 
reading oi this biography, the generous use of commas and capitals, the 
repetition of details and ideas, and the introduction of subject-matter 
which affects the unity of chapter, paragraph, or sentence; but even the 
most critical will read with pleasure and profit this biography of a great 
Canadian schoolmaster. 


W. PAKENHAM 


The British Immigrant: His Social and Economic Adjustment in Canada. 
By Litoyp C. Reynotps. With an introduction by Cart A. Dawson. 
(McGill Social Research Series, 2.) Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1935. Pp. xx, 364. ($3.00) 

Tus work is an extremely valuable contribution tc the study of immigrant 

problems in Canada, particularly in the matter of economic assimilation 

and social adjustment. The study applies particularly to the experience 
f the British immigrant in the city of Montreal. Some criticism might be 
nade of the sub-title as being too general, and not quite justified by the 
contents of the book. The author himself (p. 279) states: “It is not, of 
course, contended that studies of immigrant adjustment in Toronto or 

Vancouver would parallel exactly the results obtained in Montreal. But 

in the main, it can be claimed that this study has dealt with the typical 

ways in which the British group has fitted into—and failed to fit into— 
the urban occupational and social life of Canada, and also suggests the 
lines along which similar studies might proceed in other parts of the 

Dominion.” 

The book, therefore, becomes a study of the experience of the British 
immigrant in Montreal as throwing light on the more general problem of 
the British immigrant in Canada. Similar studies made for the cities of 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver would be of great value, and would be 
of interest as showing the comparative experience of the British immigrant 
in somewhat different circumstances. In Montreal the British immigrant 
is faced with the existence of a large French-Canadian population, in 
Winnipeg with a large central, southern, and eastern European population, 
and in Vancouver with the oriental population. It may be that the experi- 
ence of the British immigrant in these other cities has been similar, but 
such a conclusion can hardly be arrived at without the proper study. 

Certain conclusions are also arrived at with regard to the experience of 
the British immigrant in agriculture which, apart altogether from their 
correctness or otherwise, are scarcely justified on the basis of the data 
secured in this study. It is suggested that the British immigrant, because 
ot his urban background, cannot be successful in agriculture. Those who 


are familiar with immigrant problems in the Canadian west are aware 
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that this is a very sensitive point, and there are many outstanding examples 
of immigrants from Great Britain with an urban background who have 
heen very successful in agriculture. The fact that there has been a 
tendency on the part of the British immigrant to settle in urban centres, 
and even to drift from the land into urban centres, is not proof of his in- 
ability to succeed on the land, but merely shows that he considered that he 
had better opportunities in the urban centres. If these opportunities had 
not been available, he would very likely have remained on the land and 
made a success. In the Canadian west the British immigrants who moved 
from the land into the towns and villages made an extremely valuable 
contribution to the institutional development of the west because of their 
greater knowledge of clerical work and office organization as compared 
with immigrants from other countries and even with migrants from eastern 
Canada. It would be interesting to know the proportion of clerks of 
municipalities and secretaries of voluntary economic and social organiza- 
tions who are British immigrants. 

These criticisms, however, are not directed to the real contribution 
which this study has made, but rather to unjustifiable generalizations con- 
tained in the main in the introduction and in the first chapter. Some 
criticism might also be made with regard to the somewhat dogmatic 
prophecies as to the future possibility of the absorption of immigrants in 
Canada. The role of the prophet is always a dangerous one, and as con- 
ditions are at the present time, the prophet must be gifted with almost 
supernatural power in order to peer successfully very far into the future. 
There is no doubt that at the present time Canada could not absorb any 
significant number of immigrants, and this situation is likely to prevail for 
some time, but it is hardly justifiable to suggest that it will continue for 
all time. This is not to say that these conclusions may not be correct, but 
merely that they are not justified on the basis of the data presented in this 
work, but apart from this they are conclusions which should not be ignored 
by those who are responsible for Canadian immigration policy. 

To refer in detail to the very excellent analysis of the experiences, 
economic and social, of the British immigrant in Montreal is beyond the 
scope of this review, but it is to be hoped that the publication of this work 
will encourage similar studies in other parts of Canada. Such studies 
might ultimately justify the claim made by the author (p. 3) : “The experi- 
e i occupation into which he enters, the 
community in which he makes his home, his gain or loss in income and in 
less material satisfactions—these things are not matters of chance. They 
are the result of discoverable principles, operating continuously and con- 
sistently, and capable, therefore, of being formulated as social laws. If 
knowledge of such principles were complete enough, the probable experi- 
ence of any immigrant or groups of immigrants could be predicted with 
a high degree of accuracy.” 





W. A. CARROTHERS 
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A History of the Canadian Bank of Commerce with an Account of the 
Other Banks which Now Form Part of its Organization. By A. St.L. 
TricceE. Vol. III: 1919-1930. Toronto: The Canadian Bank of 

Commerce. 1934. Pp. xv, 576. 

It is not unnatural to compare this volume with its two predecessors which 
were written by Victor Ross and pubiished in 1920 and 1922. On the 
whole the comparison is unfavourable; but this is by no means wholly 
attributable to Mr. Trigge. It may simply be a case in which two heads 
were better than one; for Mr. Ross, in his prefaces to both the earlier 
volumes and particularly to the second, renders such full measure of praise 
and thanks to Mr. Trigge as almost to raise him to the rank of co-author. 
Mr. Trigge was, therefore, the obvious man to carry on and extend the 
work, and the result of his labours is that the third volume is a real con- 
tinuation of the first two and not an independent, unconnected effort. Mr. 
Ross had some advantage in that he was an outsider, while Mr. Trigge 
was an insider. No one who knows the intense and praiseworthy loyalty 
which the Canadian banks engender in their staffs could possibly expect an 
entirely dispassionate description of a bank by one of its officers, par- 
ticularly when that description referred to recent events. In addition, Mr. 
Trigge has seen more of the trees and less of the wood than did Mr. Ross. 
Not that the author of the first two volumes omitted details; but rather 
that the details, and particularly masses of names, force themselves into 
unattractive prominence in the third. And this, again, is probably owing 
to Mr. Trigge’s long and intimate association with the staff and daily 
affairs of the bank. 

It is doubtful whether either a banker or a journalist (as Mr. Ross 
described himself) is the best person to undertake the history of a bank. 
Sir Edmund Walker caught a glimpse of what was wanted when he said, 
in his introduction to the first volume, that it was not only necessary to 
consider the banks “but also to describe the times and conditions which 
surrounded them’. It does not appear that either of the authors have inter- 
preted or were equipped to interpret this advice sufficiently broadly. Some 
day, perhaps, the history of one of the great Canadian banks will be written 
by a competent economic historian. It is regrettably difficult to envisage 
which bank it will be; for the Canadian Bank of Commerce seems to be 
much the most liberal of them all in disclosing both historical and current 
information regarding itself. Unfortunately an all too prevalent attitude 
is illustrated by the fact that within the past decade one bank celebrated 
its move to a new head office by burning most of its archives. Meanwhile 
economists and historians must express their most sincere gratitude to the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, and to the two authors of its official history 
who have laboured to reproduce in a most readable form an otherwise 
unavailable mass of material. 

Mr. Trigge’s task was made the more difficult because Mr. Ross had 
picked the juiciest plums, and only the left-overs remained. Mr. Ross 
devoted the whole of his first volume to the various antecedent and 
amalgamating banks to which the Canadian Bank of Commerce owed so 
much of its phenomenal growth. In the second volume only did he turn 
to the bank itself and to general matters of banking development. Mr. 
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Trigge had to pick up all the historical threads and trace them to the 
present—in many ways a more difficult and thankless task. The result is 
that the present volume lacks cohesion and continuity. Of the seven 
chapters the first is entitled “After the war’, the next “Bank of Hamilton”, 
and the next “Sir John Aird”. (It may be significant of the different out- 
looks of the two authors that the former did not write a chapter on Sir 
Edmund Walker.) Then there are three chapters on other component 
banks, and the final one is “The new head office building’. Within the 
hapters themselves there is the same peripatetic propensity. Opening at 
random, the present writer found in two pages of the final chapter (pp. 
414-5) paragraphs upon the following subjecis: the 1930 annual meeting ; 
the 1930 financial statement; the fall in Canadian business and exports in 
the same year; Australian foreign-exchange rate difficulties; American 
bank failures; and the “holding” policy of the Canadian wheat pools. 


A. F. W. PLUMPTRE 


ne-finders: The History and Romance of Canadian Mineral Discoveries. 
By B. F. Townstey. Illustrations by Evan Macponatp. Toronto: 
Saturday Night Press. Distributed by Macdonald Galleries, 26 Gren- 
ville St. 1935. Pp. [viii], 246. ($3.00) 
THis work has been very favourably received as an interesting and valu- 
able contribution to the history of mining in Canada. It contains seven 
chapters; one devoted to early explorers and one each to Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia, and the Yukon and North 
West Territories. It is primarily a history of metal-mining, and the 
provinces with little of this type of mining are omitted. The coal of Nova 
Scotia and the asbestos of Quebec are treated briefly and it would have 
de the story of mining in this country more nearly complete if a chapter 
1 the coal, oil, and gas of Alberta and Saskatchewan had been added. 
The author has done much painstaking work in searching records for 
history of the important metal-mining camps. This is particularly true 
data relating to the discovery and early development of these camps, 
because such data are often deeply buried and the most difficult to secure. 
here is usually so much of legend connected with the story of discovery 
na early development of many great mines that much that is written about 
some of them has more of fiction than truth in it. One feels, however, 
that in this work great efforts have been made to get at the historical facts 
The reader is taken back to the days of John Cabot, Cartier, Frobisher, 
and Champlain and their efforts to start mines in eastern Canada. Some 
of the tales of their exploits indicate that even men otherwise great were 
hadly deceived regarding the value of mineral substances. It is interesting 
to observe that some deposits reported by the Indians to these early ex- 
plorers have not yet been located by the white man. Sir Martin Frobisher 
< given credit for organizing the first mining company, with a royal 
harter, to operate in Canada. 
Few errors in statement of fact can be found in such a mass of detailed 
information, and the author may be pardoned, when, in his enthusiasm for 
the work of Sir William Logan, he gives him credit for the discovery of 
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the anthracite felds of Pennsylvania, the first shipment from which was 
made in 1776. 

Canadians will find in this book much of history not previously avail- 
able to the public and a fascinating story of the hardships, discouragements, 
and early failures suffered, and ultimate successes enjoyed, by men who 
have been responsible for building up Canada’s splendid mining industry. 

E. S. Moore 


Amérique septentrionale (1: Généralités, Canada), Par Henri Bautic. 
(Géographie universelle, XIII, publiée sous la direction de P. Vipar 

bE LA Biacue et L. Gators.) Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1935. 

Pp. 315. 

THis volume forms part of the invaluable series issued by the French 
geographers and is concerned with the general features of North America 
and with Canada in particular. The first chapters, in accord with con- 
tinental practice, deal with the build of the continent, discussed in detail 
in terms of the geological map. The Canadian shield underlies the 
Mississippi basin, and actually outcrops in a small “window” near Austin, 
Texas. Beautiful large photographs illustrate the undulating character of 
the shield near Great Bear lake, and the “armchair valleys” of north 
Labrador. A good summary of the effects of the ice age follows, based on 
the research of Leverett and Taylor. Details in the western United 
States show the imporiance of the fault-scarps bounding the Colorado 
plateau and the Sierra Nevada. 

The third and fourth chapters deal with hydrography, the fishing 
industry, and the climate. Like all the other chapters, they conclude with 
a valuable bibliography of material available for further reading. A map 
showing irrigable lands in the western United States brings out vers 
clearly the fact that it is not the driest regions (with less than 10 inches 
of rain) but those having from 10 to 15 inches where irrigation is likely 
to be of most use. The classic map of vegetation by Shantz and Zon forms 
a tine double-plate in colours. Among the most interesting of the photo- 
graphs are those showing the northern vanguard of the forests near the 
Coppermine river, and another illustrating the Dismal swamp of North 
Carolina. 

The next four chapters are specifically of historical interest, since thes 
deal with the period of Indian control, of European discovery, and with 
the spread of population in the United States and Canada. The marked 
cultural break between Asia and America in prehistoric times is stressed. 
The main Amerind migrations occurred in Neolithic times, but since then 
no less than eighty American plants have been domesticated (in Peru and 
elsewhere) including, of course, potato, manioc, maize, cotron, and 
tobacco. A further section deals with the results of the contact between 
the white and Amerind cultures. 

The chapter on Canadian settlement opens with five graphs showing 
the rate of increase of population in the five main provinces. This brings 
out the great contrast between the slow growth of the Maritime Provinces 
and that of the prairies where the population rose from one to two millions 
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between 1907 and 1923. The effect of the railways, of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and of ranching, upon the character of settlement is discussed. 

The second part of the book deals with the regions in detail, and 
commences with Newfoundland. “After having been the first American 
land to draw the attention of Europe, she presents to-day an example 
of obsolete colonial development.” After Cormack’s journey in 1822 
little was done to exploit the interior until the railway was built across 
the island in 1896. Enormous deposits of iron ore at Bell island are 
being extensively mined, half the ore going to Germany. In 1905, Lord 
Northcliffe founded the town of Grand Falls (4,500 inhabitants) to exploit 
the pine-pulp of inland Newfoundland. To-day fish, paper, and iron are 
the chief products. Nearby is the French island of Saint Pierre, whose 
commerce rose to 680 million francs during prohibition, but has recently 
fallen below one million. 

The Maritime Provinces are next considered and are illustrated by a 
good map showing the distribution of forests and of the cod, herring, 
mackerel, and lobster fishing-grounds. Aerial photographs are used freely, 
and an interesting detail is that the types of landscape are particularized 
n the legends. In the next section, special attention is given to the mines 
on the Laurentian shield. Details are given regarding Rouyn, Noranda, 
and the Hollinger mines. The lack of coal in Quebec and Ontario is com- 
mented upon—and the value of water-power in this connection is stressed. 
\ novel map shows that by far the larger part of the Canadian wheat is 
carried by boat to Buffalo and thence by rail to New York, etc. 


Much less 
passes down the St. 


Lawrence, and less still is entrained at Georgian bay. 
The cities of eastern Canada are well illustrated by topographic and 
economic maps as well as by aerial photographs. The full-page plate of 
Huntsville, gives a clear idea of settlement on the Laurentian shield. 
Chapter xiv deals with the Prairie Provinces. Several excellent economic 
maps from the official atlas of the Prairie Provinces are inserted. The 
future development of the region around the Flin Flon mines, includ- 
ing the lake-silts of the “Nelson clay belt”, is discussed. References to the 
recent discovery of radio-active minerals at Echo bay on Great Bear lake 
show that the information is up to date. The book closes with three 
chapters devoted to western Canada, Canadian economics, and —— 
The reviewer knows of no book in English which covers the ground s 
adequately. Especially are the regional maps—based on the geological 
structure—to be commended to all who desire to gain a clear picture 
‘ North American environment. 


of 


GRIFFITH TAYLOR 


The Encyclopedia of Canada. Volume II: Cartography—Fyshe. Volume 
Ill: Gabarus—Laurierville. Edited by W. S. Wattace. Toronto: 
University Associates of Canada. [Murray Printing Company.] 1935 
and 1936. Pp. [vi], 411; [vi], 396. 

Cue first volume of the Encyclopedia of Canada was reviewed in the 

December, 1935, issue of this journal, page 448. It is unnecessary, there- 

fore, to repeat what has already been said with regard to the 
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purpose, and general characteristics of the work as a whole. Notice should, 
owever, be given to the specially contributed articles which run to some 


// items in volumes I] and III. They give special information with regard 
to Canadian aspects of the problems treated and are therefore an impor- 
tant feature of the encyclopedia. Lack of space forbids mention of all of 
them, but the following may be noted: cartography, H. H. Langton; 
census, R. H. Coats: civil code, the Hon. Mr. Justice Fabre-Surveyer ; 
coal, Professor S. E. Moore; co-education, Sir Robert Falconer ; combines, 
Professor V. W. Bladen; Compagnie des Habitants, Company of New 
France, and Company of the West Indies, Gustave Lanctot; costume, 
C. \. Jeffervs; currency, Professor C. A. Curtis; disallowance, Professor 
Rk. A. Mackay; education, commercial, elementary, secondary, technical, 
and vocational, C. E. Phillips; Eskimo, Diamond Jenness; fisheries, Pro- 
fessor H. A. Innis; fur-trade, Professor H. A. Innis; geology, Professor 
A. P. Coleman ; grain trade, F. W. Burton; historiography, W. S. Wallace ; 
history, constitutional, W. S. Wallace; history, economic, Mrs. M. Q. 
nnis; history, military, political, and religious, W. S. Wallace; hydro- 
lectric power, Miss Irene Biss: immigration, Professor W. A. Carrothers ; 
lians, A. G. Bailey: labour, Professor H. A. Innis. 

Volumes II and II] meet fully the standard set by their predecessor, 
and gtve assurance that the encyclopedia, half of which has now been 
, will be an invaluable work of reference. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association for 1936 

was held in Ottawa on May 26 and 27. Following the practice 
of the previous year, joint sessions were held on one day with the Cana- 
dian Political Science Association. On the afternoon of May 26, the 
attention of the joint session was directed to western Canada. Professor 
W. A. Mackintosh of Queen’s University, Canadian editor of the excellent 
series on ‘‘Canadian frontiers of settlement’’ which is now in course of 
publication, gave an admirable analysis of the chief characteristics of 
economic development in pioneer communities. Professor A. S. Morton 
of the University of Saskatchewan described ‘“‘The North West Com- 
pany’s Columbian enterprise and David Thompson”, and in doing so 
criticized rather sharply Thompson’s slowness in reaching the mouth 
of the Columbia river. In the evening of the 26th the presidential 
addresses were delivered by Professor E. R. Adair of McGill University 
on ‘The military reputation of Major-General James Wolfe’, and by 
Mr. R. H. Coats, the dominion statistician, on “Statistics comes of age’”’ 
On the morning of the 26th a round-table session was given to the question 
of local history, historical societies, and archives. Professor Fred Landon 
of the University of Western Ontario was in the chair. The session was 
opened by Professor D. C. Harvey, the archivist of Nova Scotia, and 
Dr. J. J. Talman, the archivist of Ontario, who were followed by a dis- 
cussion in which the importance of encouraging the collection and 
preservation of historical materials in local communities was strongly 
emphasized. Professor Landon was later appointed to investigate the 
means by which the association might contribute to the development of 
local historical collections. 

Following dinner on May 26 a discussion on the teaching of inter- 
national relations in Canadian universities was led by Professor W. E. C. 
Harrison of Queen’s University. The Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs combined with the two associations in this session. 

A number of papers were read at the morning and afternoon sessions 
of May 27, and will be printed in the annual report of the association. 
At the evening session Professor Griffith Taylor, recently appointed to 
the newly created chair in geography at the University of Toronto, spoke 
on ‘The ecological approaches to European history’. His highly 
interesting and profusely illustrated lecture was followed by a lively 
and critical discussion. 

On the afternoon of the 27th the Women’s Canadian Historical Society 
of Ottawa entertained the association at tea at the Bytown Museum 
which houses a valuable historical collection. 

The principal officers elected for this year are: President, Professor 
C. W. New, Hamilton; vice-president, Professor D. C. Harvey, Halifax; 
chairman of the management committee, Professor R. G. Trotter, 
Kingston; English secretary and treasurer, Mr. Norman Fee, Public 
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Archives, Ottawa; French secretary, Major Gustave Lanctot, also 
of the Dominion Archives. Major Lanctot and Professor G. deT. 
Glazebrook of the University of Toronto were appointed an editorial 
committee. A constitutional amendment was passed to provide for the 
retirement of one-third of the twelve members of the association's council 
each year and the election of four new members. 

Among those in attendance were representatives from all parts of 
the dominion as well as several from the United States. It is difficult 
to bring together a large number from widely separated points. In spite 
of that fact one cannot but have the impression that the association 
has very definitely gained in interest and importance during recent years. 

A combined rate of $4.00 per year has been arranged to include 
subscription to the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, membership in the 
Canadian Historical Association including the annual Report, and 
membership in the Canadian Political Science Association including 
subscription to the Canadian journal of economics and political science. 

The International committee of historical sciences was organized at 
Geneva, on May 15, 1926. Its purpose is to further the progress of 
historical sciences through international co-operation by facilitating and 
increasing the exchange of information and publications, bringing about 
historical publications and surveys, and providing new instruments for 
historical research, such as indexes, bibliographies, chronologies, cal- 
endars, efc. Forty-two countries are now members of the committee, 
including Canada, which is the only dominion represented, Canada being 
accepted as a member through the application of its national body, the 
Canadian Historical Association, in 1929, at the general meeting held 
in Venice. Its present delegate on the committee is Dr. Gustave 
Lanctot, French archivist of the dominion. 

The committee is actually directed by the following governing board: 
Chairman, H. Temperley, Great Britain; vice-presidents, B. Dembinski, 
Poland; K. Brandi, Germany; secretary-general, M. Lhéritier, France; 
treasurer, H. Nabholz, Switzerland. Governors: R. P. Delehaye, 
Belgium; A. Domanowszky, Hungary; L. Nicolau d’Olwer, Spain; 
V. Ussani, Italy. Advisers, H. Koht, Norway; W. G. Leland, the United 
States. Work is done through standing committees on publication, 
the teaching of history, the bibliographical year-book, diplomatic history, 
constitutional history, the history of the press, chronology, iconography, 
abbreviations, historical geography, historical demography, the great 
voyages and discoveries, the bibliography of pacifism, the history of 
banks and exchange, numismatics, colonial history, the history of social 
movements, the history of sciences, modern literary history. Canada 
appointed representatives to nine of these committees. Professor W. N. 
Sage presented a paper on the teaching of history in Canadian elementary 
schools and Professor W. P. M. Kennedy sent a report on Canadian 
constitutions, while Dr. Gustave Lanctot prepared a Canadian bibliog- 
raphy from 1900 to 1930, as well as a paper on Canadian archives. 

Canada was represented in 1929 at Venice by Dr. Mack Eastman, 
and in 1930 at the meeting in England by Professor R. G. Trotter. 
Reports by them will be found in the Canadian Historical Association’s 
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Reports of the respective years. In 1932, Mr. Trotter was again Cana- 
dian delegate at the meeting of the international committee at the Hague, 
while, in 1933, Canada was represented by Professor E. R. Adair at the 
general international congress held in Warsaw. [G. LaNnctot]| 





The fourth Anglo-American conference of historians is to be held 
at the Institute of Historical Research, University of London, July 6-11, 
1936. Section meetings will be held on a number of topics including 
colonial history and historical relations between Europe and the American 
continents. The provisional programme indicates that a large number 
of well-known scholars from both sides of the Atlantic will participate. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary of the conference at the 
Institute of Historical Research, Malet street, London, W.C. 1. 


The committee of the Anglo-American historical conference has 
appointed a sub-committee on a survey of place-names of the British 
dominions and colonies. ‘‘The survey is to be limited to those place- 
names other than native ones, which are of interest for the history of the 
settlement in question, and will deal, in the first instance, with Canada, 
Newfoundland, South Africa, Rhodesia, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the West Indies.” 

The fourth empire summer school of the Royal Empire Society is to 
be held at Bristol University, July 24-31, 1936. The list of lecturers 
includes a number of men eminent in the academic and public life of 
various parts of the empire. Careful arrangements have been made for 
the entertainment and accommodation of those in attendance. Inquiries 
with regard to registration may be addressed to The Secretary, Royal 
Empire Society, 17 Carlton House terrace, London, S.W. 1. 





The contributors of articles and documents to this issue are: Mr. 
Frank G. Roe of Edmonton, Alberta; Dr. C. P. Stacey of Princeton 
University, whose recent book on Canada and the British army, 1846-1871 
will be reviewed in this journal in the near future; Dr. D. C. Masters 
of Toronto, who has been awarded a Social Science Research Fellowship; 
Professor F. H. Soward of the University of British Columbia; Mr. 
Charles L. Stewart, Bancroft Library, University of California; and 
Professor J. B. Brebner, of Columbia University. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


Harvard College Library has a collection of Canadiana, numbering 
some 11,000 volumes. Part of the collection came from the library of 
Francis Parkman, and its upkeep is partly provided for by a fund given 
n his memory. It is strong in the first editions of Champlain, Le Clercq, 
Joutel, and Hennepin. The set of the Jesuit relations contains all but 
three of the original issues. Among the papers of Jared Sparks also there 
are several items of interest to Canadian history, including: “Journal of 
the most remarkable occurrences in the province of Quebec from the first 
appearance of the rebels in September, 1775, until their retreat of the 
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sixth of May”, kept by Thomas Ainslie (printed in Historical documents 
of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 7th series, 9-89) ; “War 
of the revolution, 1779-81—Relating principally to the affairs of Vermont 
Indians, and events in the west and Canada’; “Journal of the siege of 
Quebec, 1775”; “Arnold’s journal of his expedition to Canada”, from the 
original in the possession of Judge Edwards of New York. The library 
has recently acquired one of four typewritten copies of “The annals of 
Liverpool and Queen’s county, Nova Scotia, 1760-1867”, by Robert Long. 


McGill University Library has sent to the REviEew the following brief 
catalogue of its manuscripts of Canadian history, compiled by Miss 
Isabel Craig under the general supervision of the department of history 
of the university. The order in the list is chronological, based on the 
date of the earliest manuscript in each collection. 


The de Léry Macdonald collection of 724 items, originals and transcripts, and ranging 
in date from 1633 to 1892, the later records being by far the more numerous. It 
deals for the most part with the concession of Vaudreuil and traces roughly the 
various ownerships through which it has passed, that of the Vaudreuil, Lotbiniére, 
and Chaussegros de Léry families. There are letters, grants of land, excerpts from 
judgments of the sovereign council, documents touching the fur trade, etc. 


Photostat copies of documents in the Court House and Advocates Library, Montreal, 1648- 
1811, 27 sheets including early plans of sections of Montreal, holograph will of 
Jeanne Mance, documents signed by Frontenac, Paul de Chomedey, etc. 


Collection of Canadian manuscripts, 1757-1865, approximately 200 pp. A miscellaneous 
collection containing references to the army, banks, commerce, cultivation of hemp, 
instructions for use of cipher, battle of St. Eustache, navigation, Queen Victoria 
and Prince of Wales, etc. 


Snasdell collection, including two books of military orders, Quebec, 1786-96; an account 
of a journey from Michilimackinac to the Mississippi, 1766-7; and a memoir in 
French by a Roman Catholic on ecclesiastical affairs in the province of Quebec, 
1768. 


Notes referring to Chief Justice William Hey, Attorney General Francis Maseres, and to 
Conrad and Barthelemy Gugy, c. 1769, 5 pp., and including a copy of a memorandum 
made in 1856 by Jacques Viger on the authorship of a plan for settling the laws 
and administration of justice in the province of Quebec, written in 1769. 


Papers from the estate of Sir William Macdonald, 1771-97, approximately 30 pp. Con- 
tains a pamphlet on the sufferings of Catholics in one of the Western isles of Scot- 
land, letters from members of the Macdonald family, and a copy of a memoir of 
the services of Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Robinson of the late regiment of South 
Carolina Royalists, residing in Prince Edward Island. 


Masson collection, 1778-1856, made by L. R. Masson in preparing his well-known work 
on Les bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord Ouest (Quebec, 1890), and consisting 
almost entirely of original material running to almost 2,000 pages. 


Land grants and sales, 1780-1870, approximately 250 pp. Letters, reports, memoranda 
relating to land grants and sales in Upper Canada and in Lower Canada, with 
several references to the seigniory of Lanaudieére. 


Miscellaneous legal papers with reference to Quebec and Montreal, 1782-1873, approxi- 
mately 600 pp. 
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Part of diary of the Marquis de Lotbintére, 1786, photostat, 20 pp. Contains the material 
on which Dr. W. D. Lighthall based his romance The false chevalier (Montreal, 
1898). The origina! is in the possession of Dr. Lighthall. 


Blackwood papers, 1787-1851, approximately 800 pages and containing material on 
Joseph Frobisher, Thomas Blackwood, James McGill, and Simon McTavish. The 
papers include diaries, letters, cash-books, the minutes of the Fire Club of Montreal, 
Montreal, 1786-1814, and the main topics are the fur-trade and social life in Mont- 
real. 


Material relating to the political situation in Canada, its government, etc., 1788-1866, 
approximately 250 pp. Contains letters and memorials to Sir James Craig, 
Lieutenant-Governor Milnes, efc., referring to trade, fisheries, church, militia, 
Indian department, political conditions and government of Canada, and includes 
extracts from the minutes of the legislative council of Lower Canada. 


Papers relating to the Roman Catholic church and church property in Lower Canada, 1789- 
1840, approximately 150 pp. Letters, petitions, legal opinions, efc., referring to 
the Jesuit estates, clergy reserves, etc. 


Documents referring to members of the North West Company, 1790-1826, 8 documents, 
67 pp. Articles of agreement between traders, etc. 


Miscellaneous Canadian manuscripts, 1790-1840, 15 pp. Contains references to Dr. 
Strachan, and John Redpath. 


Autobiographical notes of John Macdonald of Garth, 1791-1859, 225 pp. 
Typewritten copies of documents relating to James McGill, 1772-1808, 15 pp. 


Material relating to the fur trade, 1792-1820, approximately 100 pp. Letters to Messrs. 
Grant, Campion and Co., and to other Nor’ Westers. 


Material referring to Montreal, 1792-1898, approximately 30 items. Letters, pamphlets, 
plans, and statements with reference to political conditions in Montreal, the 
harbour commission, water-works, value of real property, etc. 


Letter referring to Prince Edward Island, 1793. 
Trial of Lt. John Evans, 24th Regiment, Quebec, 1797, 7 pp., typewritten copy. 


Memorandum for Capt. Guthrie, major of brigade, from Major Gordon, 1800, 14 pp., 
typewritten copy. 


Diary of James S. Glennie, 1800, 1 volume, 100 pp. Diary of a journey from Maryland 
to Upper and Lower Canada. 


Two letters from William Smith to Stephen Sewell, 1802 and 1815. One refers to a trip 
to New York, the other is a letter of introduction. 


Ryland papers, 1808-15, 2 volumes, 332 pp. Observations on political conditions in 
Lower Canada by Herman W. Ryland, clerk of the executive council of Lower 
Canada, with letters to and from Ryland. 


Chapman papers, 1812-53, approximately 350 pp. of photostats. Contain part of a 
history of Canada from 1812 to 1831, and letters written from Canada and the 
United States to Henry S. Chapman in London. 


Montreal garrison artillery order book, 1820, 48 pp. 


Excerpt from judgement of court of king's bench referring to the foundation of the Royal 


Society for the Advancement of Learning, 1822, 33 pp. photostat. 
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Copy of report to the Duke of Wellington, master general of his majesty's ordnance &c 
relating to fortifications, lines of transport &c. of North American provinces by a com- 
mission, 1825, 1 volume, 200 pp 


Sewell note books, c. 1825-30, 5 note-books, approximately 1,300 pp. Notes on legal 
subjects, marked Mr. Sewell. 


Legal opinions, 1826-50, 2 volumes, 158 pp. and 16 pp. unbound. These have reference 
to an appropriation of Hudson’s Bay Company stock made by agents of Simon 
McGillivray; a matter concerning Messrs. Maitland, Gordon and Auldjo; payment 
of ‘‘lods’’ by John Molson for acquisition of land; Monro case; records of sales of 
lots in Lower Canada. 

Natural history society records, 1827-1925, approximately 75 volumes of miscellaneous 
records mostly in manuscripts. 


Patton papers, 1830-86, note-books of approximately 1,120 pp. and about 850 unbound 
items. Letters, diaries, account-books, etc., of the Patton family of Montreal, 
including papers of W. D. Shaw and Richard Lynch. Also letters in connection 
with the Douglas church and St. Lawrence Sunday school, Montreal, and reports 
of Montreal societies. 

Report of James Court, one of the agenis to Europe of the French Canadian Missionary 
Sociely, 1840-62, 62 pp. 


Griffin papers, c. 1840-65, approximately 5,000 pp. Memoranda, letters, e/c., of Frederick 
Griffin, notary, of Montreal. 


Des Riviéres diaries, 1848-72, approximately 1,500 pp. Personal items kept by a member 
oi the des Riviéres family. 


Mr. Dickson's land book, c. 1850, 106 pp. This is also labelled ‘‘ Monro case’. It isa 
record of sales of lots in Lower Canada. 


Thomas Storrow Brown papers, c. 1850, 52 items. Miscellaneous writings, efc., of 
Thomas Storrow Brown, journalist. 
Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad notarial decument, 1852, 6 pp. Authorizes the 


negotiation Oj a ‘oan. 





Macfarlane papers, 1857-95. Letter-books, diaries, account-books, and scientific note- 
books of Thomas Macfarlane (1834-1907), mining engineer, and chief analyst to 
the department of inland revenue at Ottawa. Includes 12 letter-books of approxi- 
mately 3,000 pages, 23 note-books on scientific subjects, 4 account-books, 1 note- 
book on political affairs in Canada, and a collection of letters and notes, many in 
German. 

George Mercer Dawson papers, 1873-99, 750 unbound items and 42 volumes of diaries. 
Refers to the Yukon-Alaska boundary question (1886-92) and Bering sea matters 

1890-7 Also contains miscellaneous scientific notes, personal letters, and the 
private diaries of George Mercer Dawson from 1873 to 1899, 
nted cot ‘ f Sir William Logan, 1875, 6 pp. 
Copy of reports of operations of engineers department, Midland division, Grand Trunk 
Ratiwavy, of statement ¢ expenditures etc, b} E. Macalin neineer, Midland division, 
885-1895, 1 volume, 870 pp 
Diary of a journey north of Great Slave lake, 1890, 51 pp. 
Leliers in connection with the annual meeting oy the Royal Society of Canada, 1891, approxi- 


y 300 letters. 
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Sir Herbert Ames papers, 1897-1916, 20 volumes and approximately 300 unbound letters. 


Account-books, letters, efc., referring to the pensions committee and to the Canadian 
patriotic fund. 


Kingsford manuscripts, 34 volumes of notes on Canadian history made by William 


Kingsford (1819-98) of approximately 4,000 pages, and 36 packages of manuscript 
of his History of Canada (Toronto, 1887-98). 


Great War Veterans Association papers, 1915-8, large scrap-book of clippings and 
original letters relating to the formation of the Great War Veterans Association. 


The National Archives of the United States. The first annual report 
of the archivist, Dr. R. D. W. Connor, covers the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, and contains considerable information which will interest 
Canadian students. Dr. Connor briefly reviews the problem of archives 
in the United States since 1774; describes the present building, of which 
a number of photographs are included; and outlines the organization and 
personnel of the various departments. He also indicates the work that 
is being done in surveying the enormous problem which faces the staff 
of the archives. The appendix of the report contains the National 
Archives Act and other pertinent documents. 

The New Brunswick Museum has recently issued number 1 of a new 
series of Collections. It is an attractive pamphlet of 16 pages and 3 
illustrations, containing an address to the Maritime Library Association 
by Dr. A. G. Bailey, assistant director of the museum, and describing 
the John Clarence Webster collection which was presented by Dr. 
Webster to the museum in 1932. The wealth of the collection in maps, 
plans, portraits, pictures, efc., illustrative of Canadian history especially 
in the eighteenth century, fully justifies Dr. Bailey’s concluding obser- 
vation that in the possession of this collection the museum “transcends 
the status of a provincial institution and attains to that of a national 
treasure-house of art and history’. The museum also began a mono- 
graphic series in 1934 with the publication of Dr. Webster’s Acadia at 
the end of ihe seventeenth century. 

In addition to the extensive educational work of a general nature 
carried on by the director, Dr. William McIntosh, the museum has 
also a programme of illustrated extension lectures in Canadian history 
by Dr. Bailey, with the assistance of a grant from the Canadian Carnegie 
committee. A number of lectures have been given in Saint John and 
Fredericton, and the schedule includes other points in the province. It 
is expected that this work in adult education will be greatly expanded 
in the near future, and it is hoped that an active interest in history and 
in the work of the museum will be developed in this way. The Webster 
collection forms the basis of these lectures, and the illustrations are 
derived from it. The lectures already given include ‘‘New Brunswick 
during the French régime”’ and ‘‘ James Wolfe and the siege of Quebec’. 

New York State Historical Association. Mrs. Cora Sherman Noble 
recently turned over to the association 108 books and pamphlets, many 
of them rare accounts of the war of 1812, and also 3 letter-boxes of 
manuscript notes on the north country. 

The Public Archives of Nova Scotia. The annual report for the year 
1935 contains a brief résumé of the excellent work which is being done 
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by the archivist Professor D. C. Harvey and his staff. The collections 
of books and of manuscript and printed sources are being steadily built 
=P. and the archives is becoming a centre of research for students not 

nly of the Maritime Provinces but of the United States and other parts 
of Canada. The three appendices of the report contain a list of acces- 
sions; a list of 1,313 German, Swiss, and French settlers who were 
transferred from Halifax to Lunenburg in 1753; and a list of immigrants 
from Yorkshire in 1774. 

The Union list of newspapers in libraries of the United States and 
Canada, edited by Miss Winifred Gregory of the Library of Congress 
under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America, is rapidly 
nearing completion. 

The William L. Clements Library notes in its report the addition of 
thirty-nine titles to its collection on the seven years’ war, and comments 
on some of the more interesting as follows: 


La Grange de Chessieux, La condutte des Francois justifiée, Utrecht and Paris, 1756, 
tells of the disputes over Nova Scotia. This copy belonged to Silhouette, one of 
the French commissioners for settling the problem. We have long been interested 
in the bibliography of J. N. Moreau’s work justifying the French as against the 
English. Of the various editions and translations of his famous Mémoire contenant 
le précis des faits, our collection already included the four different editions printed 
at Paris in 1756, and a Philadelphia edition of 1757. We have added also two 
more Paris editions of 1756 and the two London editions of 1757 and 1759. Another 
book, Le peuple juge [Paris ?], 1756, belongs in the same bibliography and was 
acquired this year. One can hardly think of the French and Indian War without 
mention of the French minister Choiseul. Of his Mémoire historique sur la négocta- 
tion dela France & de l' Agleterre {!| we added two editions published in Paris in 1761. 
Our collection already included a Paris edition of that year, as well as those pub- 
lished in Vienna in 1761, and three London editions of the same date. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Canadian Catholic Historical Association held its third annual 
meeting at Quebec, on May 12-3, 1936. Joint sessions of the two sections 
of the association included an evening assembly at Laval University and 
two luncheon conferences and a dinner at the Chateau Frontenac. 
At the session at Laval University, over which the Very Rev. Olivier 
Maurault, rector of the University of Montreal and president general 
of the association, presided, addresses were given by Cardinal Ville- 
neuve, the honorary chairman, on the work and aims of the association, 
and by the Rev. Edward Kelly, president of the English section, on 
“Quebec and Upper Canada under the old régime’. The luncheon 
conferences were on “Ecclesiastical biography”’ - d by the Rev. Napoléon 
Morissette, Laval University, and the Rev. H. J. Somers, St. Francis 
Xavier University; and on ‘Parish oa led by the Rev. Gerald 
3erry, Montreal, and the Rev. L. Taché, St. Alexander’s College 
Ironside. At the annual dinner on May 13, the Very Rev. Olivier 
Maurault gave his presidential address, and addresses were given by 
Mayor Grégoire, of Quebec, and the Rev. Dr. Alexandre Vachon, of 
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Laval University. Sir Arthur Doughty was unable to be present and 
in his place Dr. James F. Kenney gave a brief talk on ‘‘Early Catholic 
printing in Canada’’, based on notes prepared by the late J. J. Murphy. 

Announcement was made of an endowment of over $500.00, to provide 
for the issue of medals in honour of George Edward Clerk (1815-75), 
first editor of The true witness of Montreal. 

During the morning and afternoon sessions the following papers were 
read. English section: Robert Cannon, K.C., ‘‘Edward Cannon, 1739- 
1814’; the Rev. A. A. Johnston, “The Right Rev. William Fraser, first 
bishop of Halifax and of Arichat’’; P. J. Cronin, “‘Early Catholic journal- 
ism in Canada’”’; the Rev. J. A. Gallagher, ‘‘The Irish emigration of 1847 
and its Canadian consequences”; the Rev. Brother Memorian, ‘‘The work 
of Bishop Grandin in the west’’. French section: The Rev. Georges 
Robitaille, “‘Marie de l'Incarnation d’aprés sa correspondance’’; Miss 
Marie Claire Daveluy, ‘““Les dames de la Société de Nostre-Dame de 
Montréal’; Gustave Lanctot, ‘‘M. de la Valiniére, 1732-1806"; the Rev. 
Pascal Potvin, ‘‘L’aumdénier des insurgés de 1837"’; the Rev. Thos. M. 
Charland, ‘‘L’oeuvre historique de l’abbé Louis-Edouard Bois”; the Rev. 
Albert Gravel, ‘“‘Bethléem, établissement monastique a la patrie en 
1880"; the Rev. Luc Morin, ‘‘Le Séminaire de Chicoutimi”’. 

The following are the principal officers for the coming year: Honorary 
president, the Most Rev. J. M. Rodrigue, Cardinal Villeneuve, O.M.I.; 
president-general, the Rev. Edward Kelly. English section: President, 
the Rev. J. B. O'Reilly; first vice-president, Sir Arthur Doughty; second 
vice-president, the Hon. W. H. McGuire; secretary, Dr. J. F. Kenney; 
treasurer, Miss Florence Boland. French section: President, Pierre- 
Georges Roy; first vice-president, the Abbé Lionel Groulx; second vice- 
president, Victor Morin; secretary, Dr. Seraphin Marion; treasurer, 
the Rev. E. Thivierge. 

The society has recently published its second annual report, for 
1934-5. The report is in two parts, containing reports, papers, list of 
members, and the constitution, of the English and French sections 
respectively. The papers relating to Canadian history are noted in our 
list of recent publications relating to Canada. 

The Canadian Geographical Society held its annual meeting in the 
lecture hall of the National Museum, Ottawa, on February 19. Reports 
were read, and plans were discussed for the future development of the 
society. The presidential address was delivered by Dr. Charles Camsell 
in the Chateau Laurier on the evening of the same day. Dr. Camsell, 
with the aid of numerous lantern slides, described his journey by air 
last summer through a comparatively unknown part of north-western 
Canada. 

Les Dix. M. Gérard Malchelosse of Montreal has been chosen as 
the permanent secretary of the society, which was registered at Quebec 
on August 6, 1935. Meetings have been held each month, and the 
society's first annual Cahier, containing ten studies, is in course of 
publication. 

The Haldimand County Historical Society has published in mimeo- 
graphed form two numbers of its Historical review, which was undertaken 
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by the society in order to encourage historical knowledge and research 
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in the county; to keep the members of the society informed of its activ- 
ities; and to enable the society to publish some of the manuscripts in its 
possession. This is an admirable undertaking which might well be 
imitated. President, D. Duff; secretary, Mrs. K. V. Peart. 

Historical Association of Annapolis Royal. The seventeenth anni- 
versary of the organization of the association was celebrated at the 
regular quarterly meeting in May, 1936, and, as is the practice in con- 
nection with the anniversary meetings, it was social in character. A 
paper on the “Origin and survival of the English folk dance and folk 
games’ was read by Mrs. F. W. Byng-Hall and illustrated by groups of 
Girl Guides. President, Lieutenant-Colonel E. K. Eaton. 

Historical Society of Argenteuil County, P.Q. The purpose of this 
association is to collect and preserve documents, genealogical records, 
maps, photographs, efc., which are of interest to the history of the district, 
and to lay the foundation for a county historical museum. Secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Walter Windsor, St. Andrews East, P.Q. 

The Kingston Historical Society has long been interested in the 
preservation of old Fort Henry near Kingston, Ontario. Just one 
nundred years ago, in 1836, the fort was sufficiently completed to house 
a garrison. Of late years the fort has been virtually deserted and 
ceed to fall into disrepair and closed to the general public. After 
considerable negotiation the Kingston Historical Soci iety has secured 
permission from the department of national defence to open the fort 
to the public again this summer, from August 1 to 8, to mark the cen- 
tennial occasion this year. [W. STEWART LAVELL] 

Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. President, Colonel Count 
de Bury; secretary, Geo. A. Clarke. Address, P.O. Drawer 399, Quebec. 

Similkameen Historical Association. The quarterly meeting of the 
association, held on April 21, was well attended. A letter from Mr. T. L. 
Hacker, of Hope, explained the photographic survey of that district 
which was being carried on by the Fraser Canyon Association. It was 
reported that fragments of Indian pottery had been located on the south 
side of the Similkameen river, between Princeton and Hedley. This 
being the first notice of a discovery of this kind in the valley, it was 
decided to investigate. A building had been offered as a museum, and 
a committee was appointed to go into the matter and to report at the 
next meeting. Addresses were given by Principal R. D. Affleck on 
“Our Princeton school’, and by Dr. W. N. Sage, of the University of 
British Columbia, who stressed the value of the local branches of the 
British Columbia Historical Association, and the necessary part they 
must play if the whole story of the province is to be made available. 
{JOHN C, GOODFELLOW | 

The United Empire Loyalists’ Association has presented lifesize 
figures of Laura Secord and Lieutenant FitzGibbon to the Old Fort York 
Museum at Toronto. 

The Waterloo Historical Society has acquired a new room in the 
Kitchener Public Library. The society has a very valuable collection 
of county newspapers, including a file of the Canada museum, the we" 
German newspaper in Canada, published in Berlin, Upper Canada, 
1835 The museum is open regula irly and an attendant is in cee 
of the n¢ wspaper library. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 





(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN HIstToricaL Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and — science; R.S.C.—Royal Society of Canada; S.R.C.—Société rovale du 
Canada.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Anson, Sir W. R. The law and custom of the constitution. Vol. 11: The crown. Parts I 
and II. Ed. 4 by A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. Oxford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xxxi, 
325; xv, 414. ($9.00) To be reviewed later. 


British Empire broadcasting (Round table, XXV, Sept., 1935, 735-45). 


CLarK, HENRY W. A short history of the British Empire. London: Frederick Muller. 
1935. Pp. xii, 359. (7s. 6d.) This book is intended both for senior students 
preparing for an examination in its subject, and for the general reader. In the 
first part the history and development of the empire as a whole is studied; in the 
second part the various regions of the empire are dealt with i in turn, The chapters 
on North America are divided under the following heads: ‘The early coloni es to 


the capture of C anada’ os ‘Newfoundland and Nova Scotia to 1763"; ‘‘The years 
of quarrel (to 1783)”; ‘‘From 1783 to the Reunion Act’’; ‘“* Through responsible 
government to federation (1873)"’; ‘‘From federation to the present’. There is a 


very full index. 


CoATMAN, J. Magna Britannia. London: Jonathan Cape. 1936. Pp. 384. (33.00). 
lo be reviewed later. 


Cooper, Harry. How the empire grew: The story of British colonisation with a chapter 
on the league of nations. Wevised and rewritten by MAy oe. London: 
Lutterworth Press, 4 Bouverie street, E.C. 4. Pp. 157. (2s.) A simple and 
interesting history for children; the story of the growth of the empire is romantically 
and patriotically told. Includes a useful table of dates. 


Empire movement annual, 1936. London: Empire House, 175 Piccadilly. June, 1935. 
Pp. 148. Contains articles on: ‘“‘The new imperial currency’? by Sir CHARLES 
MorGan-WEsB; “Economic prosperity in the British Empire” by STEPHEN 
Leacock; ‘‘The empire and the league’; ‘‘How Canada made the United States 
possible and how the United States reciprocated”’ by the Hon. W. R. RIDDELL; etc. ; 
and a great many advertisements. 


Hickes, E.W. Empire settlement. London: Unicorn Press. 1935. Pp. vii, 162. 
(3s. 6d.) The author sets out in this very imperial little book his proposals for 
empire settlement and development. His purpose is ‘“‘to show how, by science 
and organization, it is possible to bring about now those conditions under which 
undeveloped spaces of the Dominions may be saved from lying waste by their 
occupation by migrants from this country [Great Britain], who will, either here 
or there, continue to be Britons, and who when working, will be adding to the 
wealth of the British Empire’. He then proceeds to outline the details of the 
proposed ‘‘organization”’, particularly the necessity of education and training for 
those who must direct the work and for the children who will “take up the heritage 
He discusses recent government reports on empire migration,the ‘‘present (absence 
of) system’’, the new agriculture, and finally elaborates his‘‘Plan”’ in careful detail 


KeiTH, A. BERRIEDALE. The governments of the British Empire. London: Macmillan. 
1935. Pp. xxvii, 646. ($6.25) To be reviewed later. 
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KeiTH, A. BERRIEDALE. Notes on imperial constitutional law (Jour. of comparative 
legislation and international law, ser. 3, XVII, 1935, 269-80; XVIII, 1936, 110-26). 
Includes notes on the abolition of the criminal appeal from Canada, dominion 
neutrality, imperial unity in foreign affairs, the appeal to the privy council, etc. 


M., C. G. Canada and the Irish Free State (Virginia law rev., Jan., 1936). 


MacDOonaLpD, VINCENT C. Judicial interpretation of the Canadian constitution (Univ. 
of Toronto law jour., I (2), lent term, 1936, 260-85). An excellent study, the 
purpose of which ‘‘is to reveal the nature of the constitution which we intended 
to get, the nature of the constitution which the parliament of the United Kingdom 
intended to give us, the nature of the constitution which we have to-day, and the 


processes of interpretation and the trends of decision which have given us the 
latter”’. 


MACKENROTH, GERHARD. Die Wirtschaftsverflechtung des britischen Weltretches. 
Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1935. Pp. vi, 229. 


S., K. The committee of imperial defence (Canadian defence quar., XIII (2), Jan., 1936, 


166-74). An article on the origin and development of the committee of imperial 
defence, organized in 1904. 


ScHAFER, HuGo. Die Verteidigung des britischen Weltreiches 


(Militarwissenschaft- 
licher Mitteilungen, Oct., 1935, 775-96). 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BeMIs, SAMUEL F. and GRIFFIN, GRACE G. Guide to the diplomatic history of the United 
States, 1775-1921. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1935. Pp. xviii, 
$79. ($2.50) A carefully planned and admirably executed guide; part I is 


devoted to bibliographical chapters, topically and chronologically arranged; part II 
contains ‘‘ Remarks on the sources’’. 


Canada and the international crisis (Round table, no. 102, March, 1936, 376-84). An 
attempt to gauge Canadian opinion. 


Conference on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York, June 17-22, 1935, under the joint auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the St. Lawrence University, Queen’s University. Proceedings 
ed. by WALTER W. McLaren, ALBERT B. CorEy, REGINALD G. TROTTER. Boston, 
New York, Montreal, London: Ginn and Co. 1936. Pp. xi, 301. See p. 179. 


EyNERN, GERT von. Die Bedeutung der Weltwirtschaftskrise fiir Kanada (Vierteljahr- 


sheften zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, IV, 1935, 121-36). To be reviewed 
later. 


Foreign policy in the far east: Informal discussion. Chairman, Professor R. G. TROTTER 
(Conference on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence University, 


Canton, New York, June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 210-21). Canada is fitted 
into the general picture. 


HENNINGER, Dr. Kanada im Spiegel der Volkszaihlung vom I. Junt 1935 (Allgemeines 
statistisches Archiv, Tiibingen, XXV (3), 1936, 342-6). 


Sears, Louis M. History of American foreign relations. Ed. 2. New York: Crowell. 
1935. Pp. xiv, 706. ($3.50) A useful and readable text-book, which has been 
given a limited revision and four new chapters on the period since 1927. The 
relations between Canada and the United States are adequately treated. 
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SIMONDS, FRANK H. American foreign policy in the post-war years. (Albert Shaw 
lectures on diplomatic history, 1935, Walter Hines Page School of International 
a) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. Pp. 160. ($2.00) See 
p. 179. 

and EMENYy, Brooks. The great powers in world politics: Inter- 
national relations and economic nationalism. New York: American Book Co. 
1935. Pp. xii, 644. See p. 179. 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. assisted by V. M. BouULTER. Survey of international affairs, 1934. 
Oxford Univ. Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1935. Pp. x, 743. ($8.50) See p. 179. 


ZIMMERN, ALFRED. The league of naitons and the rule of law, 1918-1935. London and 
Toronto: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xi, 527. ($3.75) See p. 179. 


See also review article and bibliography, supra, pp. 179-93. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


AUCLAIR, ELIE-JOSEPH ARTHUR. Figures canadiennes. Premiére série: Quelques figures 
marquantes de notre épiscopat et de notre clergé. Deuxiéme série: Quelques figures 
marquantes de nos hommes de la politique, de l’éloquence, et des lettres. Montréal: 
Lévesque. 1933. Pp. 199; 207. (31.00 each vol.) 


BENNETT, ESTELLINE. Old Deadwood days. New York:Scribner. 1935. Pp. [xi], 319. 
($2.50) The influence of the economic development of the United States in 
Canada has probably been most conspicuous in the history of mining in the Cor- 
dilleran region of North America. This account of the activities of a mining town, 
written by the daughter of the judge who arrived two years after the gold-rush in 
1875, covers the period preceding the arrival of the railroad in 1890. ‘A town is 
young just as long as it stays off the railroad’, and with its arrival, ‘Well, we'll 
have to lock our doors now”’. Largely autobiographical and written by a woman, 
the volume is important but with expected limitations. It provides a very valuable 
contribution to the study of the social history of mining camps. [H. A. INNIs]} 


CoLMER, JosEPH GrosE. The Canada Club (London) founded in 1810 after occasional 
meetings of its original members for an unknown period prior to that year: Some 
notes on its origin, constitution and activities. London: Committee of the club. 
1934. Pp. 132. 


GopsELL, Puitie H. Indian chiefs who made history (Winnipeg free press, Feb. 8- 
March 14, 1936). A series of interesting stories of Tecumseh (Feb. 8), Massasoit 
(Feb. 15), Pontiac (Feb. 22), Sitting Bull (Feb. 29), Crowfoot (March 7), Pound- 
maker (March 14). 


GRAHAM, W. A. and BrininsTOOL, E. A. Major Reno vindicated. Hollywood, Cal.: 
E. A. Brininstool. 1935. Pp. 30. ($1.00) Avindication of Major M. A. Reno, 
General Custer’s second in command at the battle of the Little Big Horn in 1876. 


Housen, H. H. Christopher Columbus: The tragedy of a discoverer. Trans. by JOHN 
Linton. New York: Dutton. 1936. Pp. vi, 308. ($3.50) 


LARSON, LAURENCE M. The Kensington rune stone (Minnesota history, XVII (1), 
March, 1936, 20-37). A further discussion in the debate for and against its authen- 
ticity. 


Mayranpb, Léon. Nos frontiéres (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, VI (2), avril-juin, 
1936, 162-76). A study of the international laws, judicial decisions, arbitration, 
and treaties and conventions which established the boundaries of Canada. 
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The original writings and correspondence of the two Richard Hakluyts. With an intro- 
duction and notes by E. G. R. TayLor. 2 vols. (Works issued by the Hakluyt 
Society, ser. 2, LXXVI-LXXVII.) London: Printed for the society. 1935 
Pp. xiv, 210; x, 211-516. To be reviewed later. 


PoLLARD, JAMES E. The journal of Jay Cooke, or the Gibraltar records, 1865-1905. 
Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. 347. The author has compiled 
a history of the Erie archipelago, of which Gibraltar, off Sandusky, is one of the 
smallest islands; he writes of the first discoveries by French explorers from 1640-70 
of the hostilities of the Iroquois; of the making of the early maps; of the transfe: 
of the region from France to Great Britain; etc. 


QuEeBECER. French Canadian nationalism (Canadian forum, XV (182), March, 1936, 
12-3; XVI (184), May, 12-4). An outline of the nature and causes of the movement 
for the creation of an independent French and Catholic republic on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. 


Revue mensuelle de l’Association des Anciens I 


bves de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes Com- 
merciales, 52e année, no. 7, juillet, 1935. Paris, 164 Faubourg Saint-Honoré. 
Juillet, 1935. Pp. 136. Numéro spécial consacré au Canada.) Contains 
general geographical description of the country, articles on agriculture, forests, 
mines, rivers, fisheries, fur-trade, industry, foreign trade, banks, transportation, 
the port of Montreal, education in Quebec, the tourist industry; an account o 
Montcalm, and a descriptive survey of the province of Quebec and of Montreal; and 
remarks on the Canadian constitution and the survival of the French Canadian 





Stacey, C. P. Canada and the British army, 1846-1871: A study in the practice of 


responsible government. (Imperial studies, no. 11.) London, New York, Toronto 
Published for the Royal Empire Soc. by Longmans, Green. 1936. Pp. xiv, 287. 
33.50 lo be reviewed later. 


STRANG, HERBERT (ed.). Pioneers in Canada: Explorers and settlers in the far north and 
west, he romance of the world.) London: Oxford Univ. Press. Pp. vii, 320. 
Reprinted 1934. (75c.) The aim of this series is to tell for boys and girls the story 

of the discovery, exploration, and settlement of the overseas dominions. The 

narrative consists of passages from the writings of famous historians, travellers, 
and biographers, linked together by connecting notes and summaries. This 
volume contains excerpts from such works as: Hugh Murray, Discoveries and travel 
in North Ameri I, oir John Koss, Narra 5 : 

; Jo irn 














ve of a second voyage in search of a north- 
: »yages and travels, Sir George Head, 
Forest scenes and incidents in the wilds of North America, etc. Full descriptive 
references to the passages quoted are in no cases given. 








2) New France 
ARVILLE, WILLIAM d’. Les défenseurs du Canada francais. Limoges: Ardant. 1932. 
Pp. 111. 


1935, 230-2). An interesting account of the life of La Salle and his importance in 
establishing the claims of France in the new world. 


——_—_—_—_—_————_ Du Pére Marquette au Colonel de la Balme (B.R.H., XLII (4 
ywril 1936, 234-54 The life nd rk { ] . 2s Mar tte ir he stern 
avril, 1060, 204-: . i@ lie and Work OI jacques Marquette in the wester! 
country and of Augustin Mottin de la Balme and his place in the story of the 
American revolution. 





’ 
3ONNAULT, CLAUDE de. Cavalier de la Salle (Larousse mensuel illustré, X (344), oct., 


= 


FauTEux, AEcipius. Le chevalier de Celoron alias de la Bon (B.R.H., XLIT (4), avi 
1936, 218-9). Clears up a misconception with regard to the signatories of the 
capitulation of Fort Lévis in 1760. 

La RoncizreE, Cu. de. Aw fil du Mississipi avecle Pere Marquette. (‘‘La grande 
aventure’’.) Paris: Bloud et Gay. 1933. Pp. 192. (6/frs.) See p. 203. 








~ 
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MassicorTtE, E.-Z. Hospitalier, ecclésiastique, notaire et pére de famille (B.R.H., XLII 
(5), mai, 1936, 304-9). An account of Gervais Hodiesne, 18th-century French- 
Canadian of Montreal. 


O'DONNELL, WALTER J. La Salle's occupation of Texas (Mid-America, XVIII (2), 
April, 1936, 96-124). The documents here presented are taken from A.G.I., 
Audiencia de México, 61-6-20 (Dunn transcripts, University of Texas). 


QUINEL, CH. et MontcGon, A. de. Contes et récits du Canada. (Collection des contes 
et légendes de tous les pays.) Paris: Fernand Nathan. 1935. Pp.255. Thisisa 
delightfully illustrated little volume containing more than twenty tales and narra- 
tives of French Canada, told in easy, direct French. Some of the stories are of a 
legendary nature dealing with the difficulties and dangers surrounding the early 
French colonists; others are narratives of the struggle between the French and 
the English. The book is to be highly recommended as a reading text for French 
classes in secondary and high schools. 


RuUMILLY, ROBERT. Artisans du miracle canadien: Régime francais. (Figures cana- 
diennes.) Montréal; Lévesque. 1936. Pp. 272. ($1.00) A_ biographical 
history of the French régime given in a series of addresses which were planned for 
the radio with the object of creating public interest in the history of French Canada. 
There are quick, bright chapters on the well-known figures in French-Canadian 
history, and on more obscure historical personages, 7.e., Robert Giffard, Guillaume 
Couture, Lambert Closse, Pierre Boucher, the Barons de Saint-Castin, and Bien- 
ville. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


AMBLER, CHARLES H. George Washington and the west. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univ. of 
North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 270. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


ANDERSON, TROYER STEELE. The command of the Howe brothers during the American 
revolution. New York and London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 368. 
($3.75) See p. 205. 


Beers, HENRY PuTNEY. The western military frontier, 1815-1846. A dissertation in 
history presented to the faculty of the graduate school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy. Philadelphia: 1935. Pp. vi, 227. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


Le botaniste André Michaux au Canada (B.R.H., XLII (5), mai, 1936, 319-20). A brief 
account of his journey in Canada in 1792. 


CHAPIN, JANE Lewis (ed.). McLoughlin letters, 1827-49 (Oregon hist. quar., XX XVII 
(1), March, 1936, 45-75). Correspondence which relates to McLoughlin’s son, 
John. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR TRADE AND PLANTATIONS. Journal from January 1759 to December 
1763. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1935. (£1 12s. 6d.) This volume 
covers the most critical years of the seven years’ war. Important references are 
made to the fishing trade with Newfoundland and Labrador and with Nova Scotia. 


Corey, A. B. Canadian and American attitudes and problems before the 1850's (Con- 
ference on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York, June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 131-9). The object of this 
paper is to explain the basic reasons why and the means whereby the peoples of 
Canada and the United States, despite their antipathies, lived together in amity 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

CRUIKSHANK, E. A. (coll. and ed.). Records of Niagara: A collection of contemporary 
letters and documents, 1812. (Niagara Hist. Soc., no. 43.) Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ont.: Niagara Advance. 1934. Pp. 77. The documents printed herein will be 
found to complement those published in The documentary history of the campaigns 
on the Niagara frontier in 1512 and 1813 in 1898 and 1899 by the Lundy’s Lane 
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Historical Society. They throw further light on the civil and military affairs of 
that time. 


Death of Lord Howe (New York history, XVII (2), April, 1936, 206-7). <A letter by 
John Brainerd, chaplain, New Jersey Regiment, dated Lake George, July 11, 1758. 


ForsyTH, WILLIAM DouGLass. Governor Arthur's convict system, Van Diemen’s land, 
1824-36: A study in colonization. (Imperial studies, no. 10.) London, New York, 
Toronto: Published for the Royal Empire Soc. by Longmans, Green. 1935. 
Pp. xv, 213. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


Gippens, Paut H. The French and Indian war in Maryland, 1753-1756 (Maryland 
hist. mag., Dec., 1935). 


McCu.iocn, JoHn HeErRRIES. The men of Kildonan: A romance o, f the Selkirk settlers. 
Edinburgh and London: Moray Press. 1935. Pp. 278. s. 6d.) Although the 
author takes certain liberties with historical facts, he gives an excellent description 
of the journey of the settlers vid Hudson bay to the Red river settlement. 


M'RosBert, Patrick. A tour through part of the north prov inces of America: Being, 
A series of LETTERS wrote on the Spot, in the Years 1774 © 1775. To which are 
annex'd, tables, shewing the roads, the value of coins, rates of stages, @c. Edinburgh: 
Printed for the author. 1776. (Pamphlet series, Narratives and documents: 
Hist. Soc. of Pennsylvania, no. 1.) Offprint from The Pennsylvania Mag. of 
History and Biography, April, 1935. Published by the Hist. Soc. of Pennsylvania. 
Pp. x, 47. Patrick M’Robert was a well-educated Scottish man of business, with 
a keen eye, independent and judicious judgment, and the ability to set down 
clearly and faithfully what he observed in his visit to America in 1774 and 1775. 
His seven letters were printed in 1776 in pamphlet form for the use of ‘those who 
have perhaps not had the opportunity of better intelligence’. The only copy 
that the editor of this edition—Mr. Carl Bridenbaugh—has seen is in the treasure 
room of the Harvard College Library and it is here reproduced exactly as it appears 
in the original, with the addition of editorial notes. M’Robert sailed from Rhode 
island to Halifax in September, 1774. He gives a careful description of Halifax, 
of its harbour, of present conditions and prices. He then journeyed from Halifax 
to Truro from whence he proceeded to Pictou, always a down what he saw 
by the way; from Pictou he embarked for ‘‘St. John’s Island’”’ (now Prince Edward 
Island) and undertook a six-weeks’ tour to see ‘‘every settlement of consequence 
on the island’’ and to observe its farming, its cattle, and its soil. Finally he re- 
turned to Halifax where he embarked for Philadelphia. At the end of the book is 
a ‘‘List of roads in North America’’, including the roads from New York to Canada. 


MALoney, ALIcE B. Hudson's Bay Company in California (Oregon hist. quar., XX XVII 
(1), March, 1936, 9-23). 


MassicorTeE, E.-Z. Historique salle de bal (B.R.H., XLII (5), mai, 1936, 259-64). An 
account of the festivities in Montreal in honour of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
in 1860. 


Miiuis, WADE. A rugged patriot: Major General Anthony Wayne (Michigan history 
mag., XX (2), spring and summer, 1936, 127-51). 


Moop, FutmMer. Shareholders in the Hudson's Bay Company in 1673 and 1675 (Beaver, 
outfit 266, no. 4, March, 1936, 16-8). Two recently discovered broadsides showing 
the names and holdings of the earliest shareholders of the company. The broadside 
of 1673 was found by the author in the British Museum last year, while the one 
of 1675 was found in the Public Record Office, London, by Dr. Grace Lee Nute of 

the Minnesota Historical Society. 





RYERSON, STANLEY. ‘‘God be thanked for these rebels’’ (New frontier, I May, 
1936, 6-8). The writer draws attention to the class-cleavage in the rising of 1837. 


Titus, Haroitp. Black feather. Philadelphia: MaCrae-Smith. 1936. Pp. 285. 


($2.00) A thrilling story for boys and girls which reflects the romantic days of 
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the Michigan fur-trade when John Jacob Astor had his headquarters at Mackinac 
island. 


TROTTER, REGINALD G. Canadian-American relations after the 1850's as the background 
of present attitudes (Conference on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York, June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 139-51). 
Followed by discussion by Professors M. L. Bonham, Chester Martin, J. B. Brebner, 
etic. (151-8). 


VAN ALSTYNE, RICHARD W. John F. Crampton, conspirator or dupe? (American hist. 
rev., XLI (3), April, 1936, 492-502). An examination of the charge against the 
British minister to the United States, who was dismissed in 1856 for his recruiting 
activities in the United States. 


Washington's narrative of the Braddock campaign, from the original autograph manuscript 
of Washington. With an introduction by JoHN PICKERING (Essex Institute hist. 
collections, LX XII (1), Jan., 1936, 89-101). A manuscript in the possession of 
Mr. Pickering; the part of this manuscript referring to General Braddock’s defeat 
was published in Scribner's in 1893. 


Witson, CLirForD P. The Beaver Club (Beaver, outfit 266, no. 4, March, 1936, 19-24, 
64). A vivid description of the Montreal Beaver Club, founded in 1785 by the 
partners of the North West Company. 


4) The Dominion of Canada 
BARTLEY, GEORGE. Jubilee year of loyalists’ victory, Riel's second rebellion in 1885 
) (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 78-97). A short history of the rebellion— 
Duck lake and the mounted police, the call to arms, Middleton’s march to Clarke’s 
crossing, Otter’s dash to Battleford, Frog lake massacre. 
— The trial and sentence of Louis Riel (Scarlet and gold, XVII, 
July, 1935, 71-5). Dramatic scenes in Regina court. 





BREBNER, J. B. Survey of current Canadian events in Current history: Canada 
debates reform (Feb., 1935, 596-9); Canada in world affairs (also notes on 
debt and taxes, Alberta’s experiment, wheat and foreign trade) (March, 1936, 
633-5); Canada’s drive for foreign trade (also notes on the dominion-provincial con- 
ference, the wheat drama, social credit, and trans-Atlantic airways) (Feb., 1936, 
521-3); Canada under Liberal rule (also notes on the wheat situation and on pro- 
vincial problems) (April, 1936, 72-5); Sacial credit sweeps Alberta (also notes on 
Canada’s pre-election lull and on the economic outlook) (Oct., 1935, 74-7). 


The British North America Act (Dalhousie rev., XVI (1), April, 1936, 100-3). A note 
on the theory and practice of amendment procedure. 


BropiE, Net. Prisoners with Indians (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 19-21). 
’ The author's experience in Poundmaker’s camp during the rebellion of 1885. 


CANADA, DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Canada, 1935: The official handbook of 
present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1935. Pp. 192. 
(25c.) In addition to the regular, standing features of this useful publication, 
there is a chapter on “The territorial evolution of Canada’. The review of 

Canada’s economic position is carried down to the end of 1934. 
- Canada, 1936: The official handbook of 
present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. 196. 
’ (25c.) New features are chapters on ‘Canada’s national playgrounds” and 
‘*Education and recreation’’, and an appendix, ‘‘ Members elected and votes polled 

at the eighteenth general election, 1935”. 





CANADA, HOUSE OF COMMONS, SESSION 1935. Special committee on British North 
America Act: Proceedings and evidence and report. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1935. 
Pp. xiii, 141. (25c.) 
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Canadian cavalcade: A magazine of public affairs. Ed. by the Cavalcade Club. Pub. 
monthly for the League for Better Government by the Excelsior Pub. Co., 27 
Charlotte street, Toronto. Vol. I, no. 1, April, 1936, contains ‘‘new, dynamic 
opinions on Canadian problems by frank, fearless writers’’, consisting of articles 
on extravagance in Canadian governments, military policy, ‘‘The truth about 
King, Bennett and Woodsworth”’, ‘‘Taxed to the poor house’’, ‘‘ Who will lead the 
Ontario Tory party?”’, etc. 


CARMAN, F. A. Dominion politics marked by three big events in 1935 (Monetary times, 
XCVI (2), Jan. 11, 1936, 46, 48, 50). Reference to the ‘‘reform’’ legislation of 


1935, the return of the Liberals to office, and the trade agreement with the United 
States. 


CLAXTON, BRooKE. Vincent Massey: High commissioner for Canada (Fortnightly, 
March, 1936, 295-301). A biographical appreciation. 


Dominion provincial conference: Mr. King is no Santa Claus (Canadian comment, V (1), 
Jan., 1936, 5-6). A summary of the issues brought up before the conference—.e., 
unemployment and social services, constitutional amendments, financial relations 
between dominion and province, etc. 


The economist, Dominion of Canada, special review, London, January 18, 1936. A 
survey of population, immigration, the political situation, transport by land and 
water, foreign trade, the Ottawa agreements, the North American trade agreement, 
the grain trade, mining, the pulp and paper industry, currency and national finance, 
banking and insurance, capital and investment, and air transport. 


Forin, JoHN A. Riel rebellion of 1885 (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 3-6). An 
analysis of the economic origins of the rebellion. 


Franc-NoHAIN. Bonjours messieurs... Comment les Francais redécouvrirent le Canada 
lors des fétes de la commémoration de l’arrivée de Jacques Cartier d Gaspé. Avant- 
propos de DAMASE Potvin. Québec: Les Editions du ‘Cri de Québec’. 1935. 
Pp. 59. 


FULLERTON, JAMES T. Toronto to Fort Garry (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 
17-8). A veteran recalls his adventures as a recruit in the N.W.M.P. in 1873. 


FURBRINGER, G. Kanada—die handelspolitische Umstellung (Wirtschaftsdienst, XXI, 
24 Jan., 1936, 124-6). 


GOLDENBERG, H. Cart. Canada’s prime minister (Fortnightly, no. 829, Jan., 1936, 
71-8). A sketch of the life and political career of the Right Hon. Mr. Mackenzie 
King. 


——__—_——_—_——————-_ Reform and politics in Canada (Pacific affairs, IX (1), March, 
1936, 44-52). 


GovrvitcnH, G. Polititcheskit stroi Kanady (Sovetskoe gosudarstvo, Moscow, no. 5, 
1935, 91-104). Deals with the Canadian political situation. 


Hitt, Brian. Samuel Butler in Canada (Dalhousie rev., XVI (1), April, 1936, 54-7). 
An account of Butler’s visits to Canada in 1874 and 1875 and of the legal pro- 
ceedings involved in his attempt to rescue a large sum of money invested by him 
in a Canadian company. 


Humpnuriegs, I. A. Observations on a proposed method of amending the British North 
America Act. N.p. N.d. Pp. 19. To be reviewed later. 


Kennepy, W. P. M. The workings of the British North America Acts, 1867-1931! 
(Juridical rev., XLVIII (1), March, 1936, 57-73). 


Levis-M1rEpPorx, E. de. Quelques impressions rapportées du Canada (Rev. des sciences 
politiques, Paris, janv.-mars, 1935, 42-71). 
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LIGHTHALL, W. D. Misconceptions of the empire's constitution (United empire, XXVII 


(2), Feb., 1936, 87-8). Abridged report of an address which deals with the Cana- 
dian constitution. 


LisLE, EpwarD. Can Canada defend herself? (Canadian defence quar., XIII (2), Jan., 
1936, 149-65). In the essay competition, 1935, of the Canadian defence quarterly, 
Major Lisle, in the prize essay, discusses Canada’s obligations, the evolution of her 


fighting services, and the rdles required of them, and describes her defensive 
organization. 


McDermip, N. D. The power of provincial legislatures to delegate the legislative powers 
conferred on them by the British North America Act (Alberta law quar., I (7), March, 
1936, 269-74). 


MacGrecor, D.C. Federal-provincial financial relations in Canada (Economic jour., 
XLVI (181), March, 1936, 171-8). A clear and compact summary. 


MacKay, R. A. The nature of Canadian politics (Conference on Canadian-A merican 
affairs held at the St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, June 17-22, 1035, 
Ginn and Co., 1936, 191-203). An analysis of the economic and geographical 
background of Canadian politics and of the Canadian party system. Followed by 
discussion by Professor FRANK UNDERHILL, Mr. J. W. DaFok, efc. (203-9). 


PATTERSON, H.S. The British North America Act (Alberta law quar., I (6), Jan., 1936, 
227-38). A legal study, under the headings ‘‘Foundation’’, “‘ Disintegration”’, 
‘Rehabilitation’, and ‘‘Amendment”’. 


St. Joun, R. Monro. On the march with “the little black devils’ (Scarlet and gold, 
XVII, July, 1935, 51-70). The story of General Middleton’s campaign in 1885 
as told by Robert Stewart Monro, bugler in the 90th Battalion. 


SHEPHERD, GEORGE. The Cypress hills affair (Scarlet and gold, XVII, J uly, 1935, 43-5). 
A story of rapine and massacre before the N.W.M.P. wiped out the whisky peddlers 
in the north-west. 


Die sozialpolitische Gesetsgebung in Kanada im Jahre 1935 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, II, 
25 nov., 1935, 419-20). 


Survey of Canadian legislation (Univ. of Toronto law jour., I (2), lent term, 1936, 358-77). 
Includes the more important statutes of the federal and provincial legislatures. 


‘IROL, M. Au Canada (Queen’s quar., XL (1), spring, 1936, 62-7). An essay 

Piro, M du C ) j XLIII (1 pring, 1936, 62 A j 
under the headings: “* Journée 4 Québec’’; *‘ Routes”; ‘‘ Vers le nord de l'Ontario”; 
Religion”. 


Waite, R.S. Parliament and personalities (Dalhousie rev., XVI (1), April, 1936, 5-15). 
Reminiscences of some of the more interesting and picturesque members of the 
Canadian house of commons in the last century by “the oldest denizen of the 
precincts of parliament”. 


WILLIAMS, FreED. The north-west field force of 1885 (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 
16). Some interesting particulars of its composition. 


With General Strange’s column in the Riel rebellion (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 


27-31). An account taken from the souvenir number of the Jilustrated war news 
of 1885. 


For articles on the federal election, Oct., 1935, see: American political science rev., 
XXX (1), Feb., 1936, 111-21; Economist, London, CXXI, Aug. 24, 1935, 363-4; 
Politique, VI, nov., 1935, 938-41; Rev. of reviews, Sept., 1935, 18-20; Round table, 
XXV, Sept., 1935, 807-21. See also C.H.R., March, 1936, 105. 
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IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


1) The Maritime Provinces 


GREENWOOD, J. L. The history of Freeport. Yarmouth, N.S.: R. H. Davis and Co 

1934. Pp. 54. (75c. 

Jaray, GABRIEL Louis. La France en Acadie (France-Amérique, no. 280, 26 année, 
avril, 1935, 94-100). ‘‘Ces observations ont été écrites a la suite du voyage de la 
mission que j’eus A organiser en Acadie comme président de la Commission Exécu- 
tive du Comité France-Amérique.” 


Nova Scotia, PRovINcE OF. Report, board of trustees of the Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia for the year ended 30th November, 1935. Printed by order of the legislature 
Halifax, N.S.: Provincial secretary, King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. 39. In addition 
to the report of the archivist, appendix A gives a list of acquisitions of books 
newspapers, manuscripts, pictures, and muniments; appendix B contains a list 
of 1,313 German, Swiss, and French settlers who were transferred to Lunenburg 
from Halifax in 1753 and were still receiving assistance in 1757. Appendix ( 


contains a list of the immigrants from Yorkshire in the spring and early summer 
of 1774. 


Roper, J.S. Memoirs of the Studley Quoit Ciub (Dalhousie rev., XVI (1), April, 1936, 
58-62). An aspect of sport in Nova Scotia. 


SAUNDERS, S. A. Maritime Provinces and the national policy (comments upon economic 
regionalism in Canada) (Dalhousie rev., XVI (1), April, 1936, 87-97 


2) The Province of Quebec 


AUCLAIR, ELiE-JosEPH ARTHUR. Saint-Jéréme de Terrebonne. Saint-Jér6me: Labelle. 
1934. Pp. 365 


17, 


35- 1935: Histoire de Chdateauguay. Montréal 
Beauchemin. 1935. Pp. 243. Tot 


ye reviewed later 
BARBEAU, Marius, Changing Quebec (Univ. of Toronto quar., V (3), April, 1936, 318- 
33). The author shows that in French Canada “Isolation is no longer a preserva- 


tive, and vital traditions are becoming a dead-letter. The ‘melting pot’ ts boiling 
on the St. Lawrence.”’ 


CHARTIER, EMILE. Aux marches de l’est Québecois (Revue trimestrielle canadienne 


22éme année, no. 85, mars, 1936, 1-11 An article in commemoration of the city 
of Coaticook which in July, 1934, celebrated its centenary. 


CnHoevet, Existe. Les communes de Laprairie. 


Laprairie: Imprimerie du Sacré- 
Coeur. 1935. Pp. 153. (90c.) To 


be reviewed later. 


Dawson, Cart A. and Gettys, WARNER E. An introduction to sociology. Rev. ed. 
New York: Ronald Press. 1935. Pp. xvii, 870. ($4.00) First ed. 1929. In- 
cludes an analysis of Montreal's industrial and residential expansion. 





Descnines, E.-B. Essai de toponymie Gaspésienne (B.R.H., XLII (3), mars, 1936, 
148-73 (4), avril, 200-15). A scholarly study in Gaspesian place-names. 





Dion, ALBERT. Histoire primitive de la paroisse de Saint-Thomas de Montmagny. 


j 
tie 1: Topographie de Montmagny. Québec: L’ Action catholique. 1935. Pp. 
208. To be reviewed later. 


Dusois, Lucien. Histoire de la paroisse de Gentilly. N.p. 1935. Pp. 286. To be 
reviewed later. 
FouLcHE-DELBosc, ISABELLE. Chirurgtens trifluviens 


1663 (Bien public, Les 
Trois-Rivieres, 12 mars, 1936, 7, 10). 





oo 
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GoutetT, EmiLe. _ La région du Richelieu (Etudes économiques, Publications de l'Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal, V, Montréal, 1935, 371-401). A 
study of the history, physical features, population, agriculture, industry, com- 
munications, and commerce of the district. 


Hésert, Maurice. Saint-Jéréme de Terrebonne (B.R.H., XLII (4), avril, 1936, 220-4). 
Historical notes on ‘l'un des coins les plus saturés ‘histoire de toute la r égion du 
nord de Montréal” 


MassicotTtTE, E.-Z. Un notaire dans une ménagerie (B.R.H., XLII (3), mars, 1936, 
132-5). The story of Nicolas-Augustin Guillet de Chaumont, notary in Montreal 
in the first half of the 18th century. 


PELLAND, Lko. Regards et horizons (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, VI (2), avril- 
juin, 1936, 125-46). A review of the civil code and law of the province of Quebec. 


QUEBEC, PROVINCE OF. Statistical year book, Quebec, 19. 
1 1 


: Le a year. Quebec: 
Rédempti Paradis. Pp. xxxiii, 452. To be reviewed late 


3 
a 


Roy, P. -G. Rapport de l’archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1934-1935. Québec: 
Rédempti Paradis. 1935. Pp. xi, 456. To be reviewed later. 
- Le théatre Saint-Louis, ad Québec (B.R.H., XLII (3), mars, 1936, 174-88). 
The story of the fire of 1846. 


Le thédtre Patagon a Québec (B.R.H., XLII (5), mai, 1936, 300-3). Sidelights on a 
theatre opened in 1804 in Quebec. 


Woop, WILLIAM. Je me souviens: The province of Quebec, 1535-1035, historical facts 
(Quebec, X (12), Jan., 1936, 184-6). Colonel Wood outlines the history of Quebec 
under the French and the English régimes, each period in five acts. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Des OrMEs, RENEE. Les Mille-isles historiques et légendaires (Canada frangais, XXIII 
(8), avril, 1936, 741-50). 


The Haldimand county historical review. No.1. Pp. 10 (mimeo.). ‘The launching of the 
Haldimand County Historical Review is undertaken by the Historical Society for 
the purpose of encouraging historical knowledge and research among the people 
of the County of Haldimand.’’ This number contains an account of a Scottish- 
Canadian poet, John Spittal, and articles on the Indian names of the townships, 
the life of Dr. W. A. Howell, and other historical notes. 


LANDON, FRED. Fugitive slaves in Ontario: A digest of two papers read before the Middle- 
sex Historical Society 1918-1919 (Hist. Soc. of Northwestern Ohio quar. bul., 
VIII (2), April, 1936, [1-12]). 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 
BRITNELL, G. E. Saskatchewan, 1930-1935 (C.J.E.P.S., II (2), May, 1936, 143-66). 
A description of the impact of drought and depression on Saskatchewan; illustrated 
by statistical tables. 


GopsELL, Puitip H. Old Fort St. John (Canadian geographical jour., XII (2), Feb., 
1936, 91-100). An intimate account of one of the historic trading posts on the 
Peace river. 


Ross, J. B. Pioneering in the west (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 13-5). A tale 
of service in the mounted police and of pioneer immigration into ne west in the 
1880's. 


RUSSELL, WiLL1aM F, Straws from Alberta (Atlantic monthly, Jan., 1936). 
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5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Dobie, Epitn. Party history in British Columbia, 1903-1933 (Pacific northwest quar., 
XXVII (2), April, 1936, 153-66). 


Duncan, Eric. Fifty-seven years in the Comox valley. Courtenay, Vancouver island: 
Comox Argus. 1934. Pp. 61. (50c.) Mostly easy, readable personal recollec- 
tions by an ‘“‘old-timer”’ of life and settlement in Vancouver island in the 1870's, 
"80's, and ‘90's 


SHALER, WILLIAM. Journal of a voyage, between China and the north western coast of 
America made in 1804. With introduction by LinpLEY Bynum. Claremont, 
Calif.: Saunders Studio Press. 1935. Pp. 109. See p. 206 


Statistics of industry in British Columbia, 1871-1934. Victoria, B.C.: Research depart- 
ment of economic council of British Columbia. 1935. Pp. 293 (mimeo.). 


StEvENS, Lean. The grain trade of the port of Vancouver, British Columbia (Economic 
geography, XII (2), April, 1936, 185-96). Illustrated with charts and photo- 
graphs. 


YaRHAM, E. R. Vancouver's romance: From log huts to ‘‘queen of the Pacific shore” 
United empire, XXVII (4), April, 1936, 180-3). A history and description of 
the city. 


6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


Canada's Arctic islands: Canadian expeditions 1922 and 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 
Department of the interior, North west territories and Yukon branch.) Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1927. Pp. 54 


Dickie, Francis. Odyssey of the reindeer (Canadian mag., LXXXYV (1), Jan., 1936, 
19, 33). “The tale of the reindeer trek and of Andy Bahr. 


FREUCHEN, PETER. Arctic adventure: My life in the frozen north. 1I\\. with photographs 
and maps. New York: Farrar and Rir nehart. 1935. Pp. ix, 467. ($3.50) Tobe 
reviewed later. 

—_—_—————_Tvalu, the Eskimo wife. London: Lovat Dickson and Thompson. 

Toronto: Macmillan.] Pp. 332. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


GARDNER, G. A bord du ‘*‘ Pie XI’ (Canada francais, XXII (6), fév., 1936, 496-512). 
An account of a voyage from Halifax to Chesterfield inlet and Churchill. 

—- ~-- - Les ressources minérales du Labrador (Actualité économique, 
II (5), mars, 1936, 439-54). 


GopseELL, Puitip. The law goes north (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 7-11). The 
story of Joe Lebeau and the first death sentence in the history of the Mackenzie 
river country. 

—————_———— Passing of the o lords (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 23-5). 
Sidelights on the social life of the H.B.C. posts. 


MILLER, Max. Fog and men on Bering sea. Ill. with pictures mostly taken by BILL 
Ensicn A. E. HARNED) and OLE (ENSIGN GEORGE OLSsoNn). New York: Dutton. 
1936. Pp. 272. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 

————————— The great trek: The story of the five-year drive of a reindeer herd through 
the icy wastes of Alaska and northwestern Canada. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran. 1936. Pp. 224. ($2.75) See p. 194 

MontTAGNEs, JAMES. Road of missing men (Canadian mag., LXXXV (2), Feb., 1936, 
6,42). The story of Ago Rose Bjare, of Copenhagen, and Dr. H. K. E. Kreuger, 

of Darmstadt, who have been missing in the Canadian Arctic since 1930. 
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PorsicpD, A. E. Reindeer grazing in northwest Canada: Report of an investigation of 

pastoral possibilities in the area from the Alaska-Yukon boundary to Coppermine 
river. (Department of the interior, North west territories and Yukon branch.) 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1929. Pp. 46. See p. 194. 


SmitH, F. C. Goutpinc. The Canadian hydrographical survey of the Hudson bay route 
(Geographical jour., LXX XVII (2), Feb., 1936, 127-40). An outline of some of 
the more recent charting expeditions of Hudson strait and bay, and an account of 
the work of the Canadian hydrographic service of the dominion department of 
marine. 


STEELE, HARWoop. Policing the Arctic: The story of the conquest of the Arctic by the 
Royal Canadian (formerly North-West) Mounted Police. Toronto: Ryerson. [1935]. 
Pp. 390. To be reviewed later. 


Waite, G. E. The “perfect crime’’ (Scarlet and gold, XVII, July, 1935, 37-9). An 
example of the the work of the N.W.M.P. in the Yukon in ’98. 


V. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


(1) General 


’ 
Biss, I. M. Recent power legislation in Ontario (C.J.E.P.S., I] (2), May, 1986, 212-5). 


DAGENAIS, PIERRE. Le marché américain du papier-journal (Etudes économiques, 
Publications de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal, V, Mont- 
réal, 1935, 201-40). A review of the paper industry in Canada, the United States, 
and the world. 


ELLIOTT, J. COURTLAND. The movement of capital: A factor in Canadian-American 
relations (Conference on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, New York, June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 68-86). 


Etudes économiques: Theses présentées a la *‘ Licence en Sctences commerciales” en mai 1935. 
Vol. V. (Publications de l’'Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal.) 
Montréal: Beauchemin. 1935. Pp. 431. The papers relating to Canada are 
listed separately in this bibliography. 


KENT, F. I. The movement of capital between the United States and Canada (Conference 
on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York, June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 86-94). Followed by discussion (94-7). 


MacGreoor, D.C. The problem of public debt in Canada (C.J.E.P.S., II (2), May, 


1936, 167-94). 


MARSHALL, HERBERT, SOUTHARD, FRANK A., and TAYLor, KENNETH W. Canadian- 
American industry: A study in international investment. With an excursus on “The 
Canadian balance of payments” by FRANK A. KNox. (Carnegie Endowment for 


} International Peace, Division of economics and history.) New Haven: Yale 
| Univ. Press. Toronto: Ryerson. 1936. Pp. xv, 360. ($3.00) To be reviewed 
later. 
5 
PARIZEAU, GERARD. Notes et documents sur l’évolution de l’assurance contre l’incendte 
au Canada. (Texte revu et corrigé de trois articles parus dans |’ Actualité économique 
d’avril, juin-juillet et décembre 1934.) Les éditions du Phénix. 1935. Pp. 52. 
Historical notes and documents on fire insurance in Canada. 
Sosnovsky, I. Razvitié ékonomitcheskogo krizissa v Kanadé (Planovoe khoziaistvo, 
Moscow, nov.-déc., 1935, 205-20). On the aggravation of the economic crisis in 


Canada. 


THvot, Jutien. La coopération de consommation et le développement économigue du 
Canada francais (Etudes économiques, Publications de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales de Montréal, V, Montréal, 1935, 7-73). 
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2) Communications 

ALLAN, N. L. Canada greets the iron horse (Canadian National Railways mag., XXII 
3), April, 1936, 5-6). Information concerning the beginning of the Champlain 
and St. Lawrence Railway in 1836. 


Bonin, R. Le canal Lachine sous le régime francais (B.R.H., XLII (5), mai, 1936, 
265-99). Deals with the history of the Lachine canal, under the headings: ‘‘ Les 
origines du projet’’; ‘1689 ou les premiers travaux’’: ‘1697 ou le canal Saint- 
Gabriel’’; ‘1700-1701 ou la grande entreprise’’; ‘1702 a la conquéte”’; ‘‘ La réalisa- 


tion de l’oeuvre sous le régime anglais” 


FRENETTE, F.-X.-EvuG. Comment se fatsait le voyage de Chicoutimi a Québec (B.R.H., 
XLII (5), mai, 1936, 314-8). An account of the journey from Chicoutimi to 
Quebec in 1895, before the construction of the Quebec and Lac St. Jean Railway. 


LONGSTAFF, ALAN N. A century of development (Canadian National Railways mazg., 
XXII (3), March, 1936, 10, 26). A radio address on ‘‘The development of Canada 
through 100 years of railroading” 


McDovueatt, J. L. The evidence presented to the Duff commission (C.J.E.P.S., II 
May, 1936, 195-208). A condensed report of the evidence presented to the royal 
commission to inquire into railways and transportation in Canada, 1931-32; this 
report is particularly valuable, as the only copy of the committee’s Proceeding 
which is available to the general public is the one in the parliamentary library in 
Ottawa. 


RoGers, GracE McLeop. The adventures of ... the **Samson"’ (Royal Bank mag 
no. 164, Feb.-March, 1936, 3-7). The story of as initial run and subsequent 
history of Nova Scotia’s pioneer steam-engine, employed in 1839 at the Albion 
mines. 

——-- —_—_——_———— The railway goes to the sea (Canadian National Railways 
mag., XXII 5), May, 1936, 5, 27). Describes the old pioneer ice-boat service 
across Northumberland strait from Jourmain island, Cape Tormentine, to Prince 
Edward Island. 


SHOOLMAN, REGINA LENORE. On the Temiscouata trail (Canadian National Railways 
mag., XXII (3), March, 1936, 8, 25). The story of transport and travel along the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence 


Spry, GraHaM. Radio broadcasting and aspects of Canadian-American relations (Con- 
ference on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York, June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 106-19). Followed by discussion 

119-28). 


THOMSON, LEsSLIE R. Some economic aspects of water transportation (Conference on 
Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 
June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 160-70). A summary of a paper on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system and the proposal to create by international 
action a St. Lawrence deep waterway. The whole text, together with maps, 
diagrams, tables, and bibliography, may be seen in the libraries of the St. Lawrence 
University, Queen’s University, Kingston, and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, New York city. 


THorp, W. L. How the iron horse came to Canada (Royal Bank mag., no. 162, Dec., 
1935, 4-8, 24). A description of the ceremonies in connection with the opening of 
the Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad in 1836. 


Witcus, WIiLL1aAM J. Ratlways in Canadian-Am e rican affair ‘onference on Canadian- 
American affairs held at the St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, June 17-22, 
1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 170-4). Followed by discussion by Professor HEDGEs, 

Brown University, Professor GEORGE Brown, 


See also C.J.E.P.S., II, Feb., 1936, 
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(3) Geography 


BROUILLETTE, BENOiT. La géographie de la province de Québec (Actualité économique, 
12 année, I (1), avril, 1936, 25-51). A detailed analysis of Raoul Blanchard, L’Est 
du Canada-Frangais, ‘* Province de Québec’ (Montréal, 1935); reviewed in C.H.R., 
March, 1936, 86-7. 


FLEMING, Roy F. Charting the great lakes (Canadian geographical jour., XII (2), 
Feb., 1936, 69-77). An historical résumé of the work of surveying and charting 
the great lakes; with interesting illustrations. 


HATHAWAY, EssE V. Romance of the American map. New York: Whittlesey House. 
London: McGraw-Hill. 1934. Pp. x, 316. (10s. 6d.) This book is a popular 
account of the exploration of North America written in a romantic, highly coloured 
style. The history of the exploration of the continent is treated as a series of 
episodes. There are chapters on the Spanish explorers, the Cabots, the French 
explorers, Lewis and Clark, efc. Illustrations and sketch-maps are by Harold 
Breul. 


K6pPEN, W. and GEIGER, R. (eds.). Handbuch der Klimatologie. Band II, Teil K: 
Klima des Kanadischen Archipels und Gronlands. 1. Uberstcht tiber das Klima des 
Polarmeeres und des Kanadischen Archipels, by H. U. SverRDRup. 2. Klima der 
Kiisten von Gronland by HELGE PETERSEN. 3. Klima des Grénlaindischen Inlandeises 
by Fritz Loewe. Berlin: Borntraeger. 1935. Pp. 102. (M. 16) 


(4) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, and Population 


CuicanoT, E. L. The future of immigration (Dalhousie rev., XVI (1), April, 1936, 
28-35). The author ‘‘is forced to the conclusion that nothing less than an absolute 
revolution of conditions can be expected to bring about again an immigrant flow 
to these shores such as the country has known in the past”’. 


Dawson, C. A. Group settlement: Ethnic communities in western Canada. (Canadian 
frontiers of settlement ed. W. A. MACKINTOSH and W.L. G. JoerG, VII.) Toronto: 
Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xx, 395. ($4.50). To be reviewed later. 


ENGLAND, Rosert. The colonization of western Canada: A study of contemporary land 
settlement (1896-1934). London: P.S. King. [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 
1936. Pp. 341. (15s.) To be reviewed later. 


Harvey, D.C. The colonization of Canada. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 1936. Pp. ix, 
154. ($1.25) To be reviewed later. 


HayAKAwa, S. IcutyE. The Japanese-Canadian: An experiment in citizenship (Dal- 
housie rev., XVI (1), April, 1936, 16-22). 


HiGAsHI, SHinosu. ‘‘Canadians"’ (Canadian student, XVIII (4), Feb., 1936, 96-7). 
A note on the political, social, and economic discrimination against the Japanese in 
British Columbia. 


JouBERT, Ltonipas. Des groupements canadtens-francais au Canada (Etudes écono- 
miques, Publications de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal, \ 
Montréal, 1935, 75-118). A study in population; with a bibliography. 


MAHEU, RODOLPHE. Mouvements démographiques au Canada depuis le commencement 
du vingtiéme siecle: Immigration et emigration (Etudes économiques, Publications de 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal, V, Montréal, 1935, 323-69). 
A statistical study in immigration and emigration; with a select bibliography. 


(5) Trade and Commerce 
The Canadian-American trade agreement (Round table, no. 102, March, 1936, 385-92). 
For other material on the agreement, see C.J.E.P.S., Feb., 1936, 118. 
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GOLDENBERG, H. Cart. The Canada-United States trade agreement (C.J.E.P.S., II (2), 
May, 1936, 209-12). 


TayLor, K. W. Tariff administration and non-tariff methods of trade control (Conference 
on Canadian-American affairs _ at the St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 
June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 31-9). A paper based on Canadian practice 
and point of view; followed by ie (39-55). 


VINER, JAcoB. The American tariff-bargaining program and Canadian-American tariff 
relations (Conference on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence Unt- 
versity, Canton, New York, June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 22-31). 


See also C.J.E.P.S., II, Feb., 1936, 116-8 


VI. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
Conade—on tlliterate nation? A cha nging generation by B. K. SANDWELL; English in 
4skelon by Eric DutnHie (Queen’s quar., XLIII (1), spring, 1936, 38-50 A 


discussion of the illiteracy of Canadians in general and of the C Canadian selenmeliy 
student and the young intelligentzia in particular. 


Capen, S.P. Educational problems common to Canada and the United States (Conference 
on Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Law rence University, Canton, New 
York, June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 261-8). Followed by discussion by 
Dr. HENry F. Munro, superintendent of education for Nova Scotia, Dr. Hauck 
president of the University of Maine, etc. (268-76). 


Copy, H. J. Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun—an appreciation (Ontario library rev., XX (2), 
May, 1936, 62- 3). An appreciative outline of the life and work of the former 
deputy minister of education in Ontario. See also C.H.R., March, 1936, 89-90. 


FALCONER, Sir RoBERT A. Education as a North American problem (Conference on 
Canadian-American affairs held at the St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 
June 17-22, 1935, Ginn and Co., 1936, 253-61). A a of the common 
element in the culture and ideals of Canada and the United States, of English- 


speaking Canadian culture, of the development of a distinct Canadian character, etc. 


Gorpon, J. Kinc. St. Francis of Antigonish (Canadian forum, XVI (184), May, 1936, 
21-3). Facts about the work and accomplishment of the extension department of 
St. Francis Xavier University. 


ONTARIO, PROVINCE OF. Report of the minister of education for the year 1934. Toronto: 
King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. iv, 273. 

SEMAINES SOCIALES DU CANADA, XIIIE SESSION—JOLIETTE, 1935. L'éducatton soctale: 
Compte rendu des cours et conférences. Montréal: Ecole Sociale Populaire, 1961, rue 
Rachel Est. 1935. Pp. 326. Papers on various aspects of education. 


STANLEY, CARLETON. The universities and the international outlook (Univ. of Toronto 
quar., V (2), Jan., 1936, 251-62). An essay on university education based on the 


Canadian scene. 


STOTHERS, ROBERT. A biographical memorial to Robert Henry Cowley, 1859-1927. 
Toronto: Nelson. 1935. Pp. xix, 151. ($2.00) See p. 213. 


Toronto Pusiic Liprary. Fifty-second annual report for the year 1935. Toronto: 
Arcadian Press. Pp. 68. 


VII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


vip, ALBERT. L apétre des Micmacs (suite) (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, VI (1), 


nv.-mars, 1936, 22- 40). The concluding instalment on the life and work of the 
Abbé Pierre Maillard in Acadia deals with the mission to the Micmacs after his 
ceath. An extensive bibliography to the whole series is appended. 
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Extuiott, T. C. Religion among the Flatheads (Oregon hist. quar., XXXVII, (1), 
March, 1936, 1-8). An inquiry as to what opportunity had come to the Indians 
residing west of the Rocky mountains to obtain (prior to the year 1831) knowledge 
of the religion of the white men. 


MAINE, STAR FLoyp. Early Methodism in Upper Canada. A part of a dissertation 
submitted to the faculty of the divinity school in candidacy for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, Department of church history, 1932, the University of 
Chicago. Chicago: Private ed., distributed by the Univ. of Chicago Libraries. 
1934. Pp. [66] (planographed). This section deals with Methodism and the 
political situation in Upper Canada in the 1820’s and 1830's. 


Mu vey, Sister Mary Doris. French Catholic missionaries in the present United States 
(1604-1791). A dissertation submitted to the faculty of the graduate school of 
arts and sciences of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. (Catholic Univ. of America, 
Studies in American church history, XXIII.) Washington: Catholic Univ. of 
America. 1936. Pp. ix, 158. To be reviewed later. 


PACIFIQUE, R. P. Deux ‘‘hivernements"’ dans les bois du lac Témiscouata au X VITe siécle 
(Canada francais, XXIII (7), mars, 1936, 603-16). An account of the missions 
of the Jesuit Fathers Le Jeune and Henri Nouvel. 


VIII. GENEALOGY 


La famille Aubert de Gaspé (B.R.H., XLII (5), mai, 1936, 257-3). 

La famille Bell (B.R.H., XLII (3), mars, 1936, 129-31 

La famille McPherson (B.R.H., XLII (4), avril, 1936, 255-6). 

MassicotTteE, E.-Z. Le rétablissement d'une lignée (B.R.H., XLII (4), avril, 1936, 196-9), 
A genealogical note on the Bertrand family. 


PoULTER, GEORGE C. B. The Corbould genealogy. Ipswich: W. E. Harrison and Sons. 
Pub. for the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology. 1935. Pp. xi, 165. (One guinea) 
An attractively printed and illustrated genealogy of an English family. Lieut. 
Charles Corbould (1799-1892) settled in York Mills, Canada and there engaged in 
extensive farming and milling projects. At the outbreak of the rebellion of 1837 
he took an active part in the defence of Toronto. Some years later he moved to 
Orillia, Ontario, where he died. A detailed genealogy of the Canadian branch 
of the family follows the outline of Lieut. Corbould’s life. 


k., P.-G. La famille Cook (B.R.H., XLII (4), avril, 1936, 193-5). 
IX. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AUDET, FRANCIs-J. et MALCHELOSSE, GERARD. Pseudonymes canadiens. Préface de 
M. A2cipius Fauteux. Montréal: Ducharme. 1936. Pp. 191. This excellent 
little volume is the result of years of patient labour and research on the part of 
two distinguished French-Canadian specialists and scholars in the field of Canadian 
history. They have succeeded in identifying more than 2,000 pseudonyms—an 
amazing accomplishment in a country where the bibliographical resources have, 
until the last few years, been so neglected. The book is divided into three sections: 
(1) a bibliography of the principal works consulted; (2) an alphabetical list of 
pseudonyms, which in each case gives the name of the author who used the pseu- 
donym, the journal or volume in which he wrote under that pseudonym, and, where 
possible, the date of the journal or book mentioned; (3) an alphabetical list of 
authors (in itself useful and interesting) giving the pseudonym or pseudonyms 
under which they wrote, and in many cases their dates of birth and death. MM. 
Audet and Malchelosse will probably be able to fill in the dates which are still 
missing in the second edition which they intend to publish as soon as enough 
additional information is forthcoming to enable them to do so. The volume is 
clearly printed, the use of black-face type making it particularly easy to use as a 
reference book. The authors are indeed to be congratulated on an excellent work 
of scholarship. 
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BaILey, ALFRED GOLDSWORTHY. The John Clarence Webster collection: An address. 
New Brunswick Museum collections, no. 1.) Saint John, N.B.: 1936. Pp. 15. 
The John Clarence Webster collection of maps, plans, historical scenes, portraits, 
eic., was presented by the collector to the New Brunswick Museum in 1932, and 
the assistant-director of the museum and curator of the collection gives in this 
little pamphlet some conception of the treasures which it contains. There are 
in the collection portraits of the men who extended and consolidated the French 
empire in the new world; land and seascapes of the ancten régime; copies of the 
coats-of-arms of the families of most of the significant figures of New France; 
a series of portraits of the British forces in oil, crayon, and engraving; maps and 
plans of the fortifications and territories around which waged the seven years’ war 
in America; sketches of the battle scenes and of the cities and costumes of the time; 
and the largest collection of Wolfiana in existence. 


bibliothéque du curé Dosque (B.R.H., XLII (5), mai, 1936, 310-3). A catalogue of the 
library of the Abbé Bernard-Sylvestre Dosque, curé of Quebec, who died in 1774. 


bibliothéque du juge de Bonne (B.R.H., XLII (3), mars, 1936, 136-43). A catalogue 
of the library of Judge Pierre-Amable de Bonne, 1758-1816. 


Ewart, ALISON (comp.). A bibliography of current publications on Canadian economics 
C.J.E.P.S., II (2), May, 1936, 256-68). A bibliography of material on hydro- 
electric power; money, banking, credit, and insurance; public finance; social 
conditions; reference books, statistics, and general works. 


Forses, ALttyn B. A bibliography of New England, 1935 (New England quar., IX (1), 


March, 1936, 185-98). See especially the sections on the colonial period and on 
the revolutionary war. 
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